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At Last! 


Christmas 


Keonomy for Parents 


that Lives for 





ERE is the most glorious opportunity 
to save money at Christmas time ever 
offered busy, conscientious mothers 
and fathers. You prefer not to think of 
economy too much at this season. It is an 
open hearted, open handed time. Expense 
means very little because you are trying to 
create boundless happiness regardless of the 
cost. And nothing is too good for your boy 
and your girl. 

Now you can provide the young people 
you love most with the best books obtain- 
able—twelve volumes a year—selected by 
seven famous educators, at a great cash sav- 
ing. And you need not pay for it at once. 
Low asthe subscription fee is, it need not be 
paid now, while the effect of Christmas 
is straining the purse, but may be divided 
into convenient payments over a period 
of months. 

You know how all boys and girls love 





books. You know how impossible it is for 
you to find the best ones for them. Now, 
Carl Van Doren, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Angelo Patri, Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, 





Helen Ferris, Katherine Ulrich and Harford 
Powel, Jr., find those books for you. The 
books pictured here are a few of their past 
selections. Some of these were sent to the 
younger children, from 8 to 12; others to 
boys between 12 and 16 and a third group 
to girls between 12 and 16, Each young 


Many Years! 
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member receives the books most appropri- 
ate to his age, specially printed and bound 
for members only with illustrations by world 
famous artists. 
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To make membership in the Junior Guild the 
most nearly perfect Christmas gift procurable at any 
price, all boys and girls who are enrolled before 
Christmas will be Charter Members. They will re- 
ceive the beautiful pin, a subscription to their own 
magazine Young Wings, and the special December 
selection which falls in their age group. That makes 
a Christmas package that would gladden any heart. 
Rush the coupon to the Guild now, at once, so that 
you may study the plan, understand the tremendous 
saving and make your boy or girl a member in time 
for Christmas Day! An appropriate Christmas card 
will be sent you so that you can advise your boy or 
girl of gilt in the true Christmas spirit 


THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 
Dey t. 31-K. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Yet 4 Weeks Later 
He Swept Them Off Their Feet! 


N a daze he slumped to his seat. Failure 

when a good impression before 

these men meant so much. Over the coffee 

next morning, his wife noticed 
his gloomy, preoccupied air. 

‘“What’s the trouble dear?”’ 

“Oh nothing. I just 
fumbled my big chance last 
night, that’s all!’’ 

“John! You don’t mean 
that your big idea didn’t go 
over!’’ 

“T don’t think so. But, 
Great Scott, I didn’t know 
they were going to let me do 
the explaining. I outlined it 
to Bell—he’s the public speaker of our 
company! I thought he was going to do 
the talking!”’ 

‘*But, dear, that was so foolish. It was 
your idea—why let Bell take all the credit? 
They’ll never recognize your 
ability if you sit back all the 
time. You really ought to learn 
how to speak in public!”’ 

“Well, I’m too old to go to 
school now. And, besides, I 
haven’t got the time!” 

‘*Say, I’ve got the answer to 
that. Where’s that magazine? 
... Here—read this. Here’s an 
internationally known institute 
that offers a home study course 
in effective speaking. They 
offer a free book entitled, How to Work 
Wonders With Words, which tells how 
any man can develop his natural speaking 
ability. Why not send for it?” 

He did. And a few minutes’ reading of 








this amazing book changed the entire course of 
ohn Harkness’ business career. It showed him 
how a simple and easy method, in 20 minutes a day 
would train him to dominate one man or thou- 
sands—convince one man or 
many—how to talk at business 
meetings, lodges, banquets and 
social affairs. It ban- 
ished all the mystery 
and magic of effective 
speaking and revealed 
the natural Laws of 
Conversation that dis- 
tinguish the powerful 
speaker from the man 
who never knows what 
to say. 


Four weeks sped by 
quickly. His associates 
were mystified by the change in his attitude. He 
began for the first time to voice his opinions at busi- 
ness conferences. Fortunately, the opportunity to 
resubmit his plan occurred a few weeks later. But 
this time he was ready. ‘‘Go ahead with the plan,’’ 
said the president, when Harkness had finished his 
talk. ‘‘I get your idea much more 
clearly now. And I’m creating a 
new place for you—there’s room at 
the top in our organization for men 
who know how to talk!’’ 

And his newly developed talent 
has created other advantages for 
him. He is a sought-after speaker 
for civic banquets and lodge affairs. 
Social leaders compete for his at- 
tendance at dinners because he is 
such an interesting talker. And he 
lays all the credit for his success to 
his wife’s suggestion—and to the 
facts contained in this free book 
How to Work Wonders With 
Words. 

* * * 


For fifteen years the North American Institute 
has been proving to men that ability to express one’s 
self is the result of training, rather than a natural 
gift of a chosen few: Any man with a grammar 
school education can absorb and apply quickly the 








natural Laws of Conversation. 


With these laws 


in mind, the faults of timidity, self-consciousness, 
stage-fright and lack of poise disappear; repressed 
ideas and thoughts come forth in words of fire. 


tg Words. 





Send for This Amazing Book 


Have you an open mind? Then send for 
this free book, How to Work Wonders With 
Over 65,000 men in all walks of 
life—including many bankers, lawyers, poli- 
ticians and other prominent men—have found 
in this book a key that has opened 
a veritable floodgate of natural 
speaking ability. See for yourself 
how you can become a popular 
and dominating speaker! Your 
copy is waiting for you—free—sim- 
ply for the mailing of the cou- 
pon. 





North American Institute 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9189, Chicago, III. 


North American Institute, Dept. 9189 
3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Please send me FREE and without obligation my 
copy of your inspiring booklet, How to Work Wonders 


With Words, and full information regarding your 
Course in Effective S peaking. 
Name.... 


Address ... 
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If Were 


tells the whole story. 





From Failure to Success 


I like to get hold of the down-hearted—the discouraged— 
the “has beens” and the “also-rans.” It gives me a big 
kick ”’—a real thrill—every time I help a man or woman who 
felt they were failures. It’s easy enough to make successful 
men more successful. But give me the man who is struggling 
along—trying to make both ends meet—who has never had a 
real “look-in” on business success. The most fun I get out of 
life is turning such men into happy, contented, prosperous, 
independent business men. And I’m doing it right along! 
There’s E. G. Baum, past 50, lost his job as bookkeeper, sick, 
discouraged, down-hearted. I got Baum started and he 
cleaned up $8,000 his first year. And W.A. Rush. He landed 
in a city in Ohio with his wife and only $50 in his pocket. He 
started to use my successful Real Estate System and writes 
me that he now has his own home, a new closed car and 
‘‘more money than I had when I landed here!’ Send for my 
free book. Learn how I am helping others—and how I can 
help you—win big business success. 


New Lives for Old 


I teach ambitious men and women my way of making big 
money in the Real Estate Business, without previous ex- 
perience. I give them new lives for old. I transform them 
from low-salaried employees to successful employers—in 
business for themselves — independent — prosperous — con- 
tented—men and women young and old—from all walks of 
life—former mill-hands, clerks, railroad men, barbers, hotel 
employees, grocers, salesmen, bookkeepers, teachers, ministers, 
printers, musicians, imsurance solicitors, etc. etc. Take 
* Bill” Dakin for example. He worked for fifty years in a 
New York steel plant. levies had any schooling to speak of. 
Never had any real-estate experience, Bill jumped at my 
offer. Writes me that last month he earned $1,125 my way. 

Write for a free copy of my book today. Learn how wide- 
awake men and women are changing their jobs—trading old 
lives for new—with my System for Becoming a Real Estate 
Specialist. Address President, American Business Builders, 
Inc., Dept. M-25, 205 East 42 St., New York. 


Mail Coupon 





for FREE Book 
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Down and Out 


ND I agreed to start you in a big, new, money-making business 

of your own—RIGHT AT HOME IN YOUR SPARE TIME 

a business in which I have helped other ambitious men and women 

DOUBLE, TRIPLE and QUADRUPLE their earnings, would you 
jump at it? You BET YOU WOULD! 


Well, you may not be down and out. But if you are earning A CENT 
LESS than $100 a week—$5,000 a year—here is your chance to break 
into real estate MY WAY—build a big-profit business of your own— 
and make MORE money than you ever made before. My free book 
Get it now! 


Amazing Profits 
$17,000 IN ONE DEAL 


Eugene Walfrath, formerly in the clothing business. Got my 
scientific System for making money in real estate. Cleaned up $17,000 
in one deal. Free book tells how he did it. 

fy = 7 
$5,500 IN 1 WEEK 

Evalynn Balster, Illinois widow, school teacher, three children to 
support, got my System, made $5,500 in one week on her first real 
estate deal. Free book tells how! 


$8,500 IN 17 WEEKS 


That’s the big money Chas. F. Worthen, Massachusetts, made 
with my successful Real Estate System. Free book tells you how | 
helped him to do it! 


$14,400 IN 6 MONTHS 


lhat’s the fat profit H. G. Stewart, Maryland, made with my re- 
markable System for making big money in real estate. Stewart is a 
live wire. Are you? Get my free book and find out! 


$248 FIRST PROFIT 


That’s the first pin-money Mrs. J. H. Hastings, Michigan, made 
with my System for Becoming a Real Estate Specialist. She has a 
fine business lined up, Free book tells how! 


200% MORE MONEY 
Alfred J. Bennett, Ford Salesman, was earning $300 a month. 
Got my Real Estate System. Increased income 200%. Has well 
equipped office. Just bought new Chrysler Sedan. Free book tells 


how! 


FREE 


‘*How to Become 

A Real Estate 
Specialist” 

Mail This ; 


Pres. 
on American 
Business 
i ot Builders, Inc., 
(Est. 1917—Capital $500,000) 
Dept. M-25 

205 East 42 St., New York 
Send me—without cost or obligation 
your free illustrated book “How to Be- 
come a Real Estate Specialist.” 
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Those Chain Store Blues 


A Diagnosis and a Prescription 


By E. W. HARRINGTON 
Lieutenant-Governor, Ohio Kiwanis District 


As told to JAMES M. CHALFANT 


HE post war years have brought us a bountiful crop 
of “problems,” some of them of very grave import to the 
American people generally. They are vexed questions, 
some of them, not easy of solution. Prominent among 
them are the prohibition situation, the matter of farm relief 
and there is the much-talked-of but not very generally 
understood question of the chain stores’ steady encroach- 
ment upon the domain of private, individual enterprise, as 
represented by the independent merchant. 

Some economists take a rather complaisant view of the 
chain store development, I know. They 
feel that the chains, with their chief 
patronage appeal of price, will serve 
an efficient economic function, and will 
take their place in our general mer- 
chandising scheme eventually, along 
with the more efficient of the independ- 
ent merchants. On the other hand, 
some of us cannot help but feel that 
the chain systems are fundamentally 
harmful, in the long run, to the com- 
munities in which they operate. The 
chain system is more pernicious, we be- 
lieve, than absentee landlordism, for 
example, ever was. And so far as their 
taking their place in our general mer- 
chandising or marketing machinery is 
concerned, there are many who view 
the chain stores’ development as a dis- 
rupting factor, menacing the indepen- 
dent merchant at all times, threatening 
to end his very existence in the market- 
ing system. 

The question finally resolves itself 
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into this: is it better to have the various business enter- 
prises of a town operated by local business men with a 
genuine civic interest in the communities they serve, or is 
it better to have a small group of executives (possibly 
bankers or speculators at that) in some great metropolis 
operate, through hired managers, frequently shifted about, 
as many as 17,000 stores, as in the case of the A. & P. gro- 
cery chain? Are the communities richer or poorer because 
of the elimination of the thousands and thousands of in- 
dependent grocers? That is to say, is your town better off 
or worse off because of the fact that in 
the place of independent grocers you 
have the hired managers of the chain, 
here this year, and shifted to another 
town next year, in all probability? To 
answer this last query, just ask your- 
self another question. Who is it who 
may be counted upon to support with 
his means, his sympathy, his time, his 
energy, any community-betterment pro- 
ject? Who supports the programs of 
the churches, the schools, the lodges, 
the hospitals and other charitable insti- 
tutions of your town? Is it the tran- 
sient, salaried manager of the chain 
store, or is it the established indepen- 
dent merchant? The answer is so ob- 
vious that I feel like apologizing for 
stating a “foolish question.” 

Yes, the chain store question is a 
very real one, one to which service 
clubs especially may very well give se- 
rious thought, chiefly because, as indi- 
cated in the preceding paragraph, the 
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chain system, like some hugh colossus, 
overrides the independent merchant 
and eliminates from the town more and 
more executives, to be replaced by resi- 
dent managers on salary. Indeed, it 
may be, in the light of the steady 
growth of the chain store system, that 
we are actually witnessing in America 
the passing of the small town mer- 
chant. And with the steady elimina- 
tion of executives in our towns, who 
will constitute the personnel of Kiwanis 
and similar service clubs, and who will 
do those things in the interest of hu- 
manity and the community for which 
the service clubs stand? 

It is not inconceivable that, unless 
the independent merchant arouses from 
his lethargy to effective action, this proc- 
ess of eliminating executives from our 
smaller towns will go on until the chain 
stores’ employees shall have supplanted 
them all except the postmaster, the 
banker (and even he may be merely 
branch manager for some hugh metro- 


politan financing organization), the 
superintendent of schools, the high 
school principal, and the preacher 


(and, if the town is quite small, even 
he may have a chain of two or three 
little congregations to serve!). 

This chain store development is not 
a recent thing exactly, although its 
greatest expansion has come within the 
past twenty years. In 1859 the grocery 
chain known as the Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company was begun. At 
first it was a very small undertaking 
with a long name, but the A. & P. has 
grown to be the largest chain operating 
in the grocery field. It acquires stores 
so rapidly that it is difficult to keep the 
exact figure. The last figures I know 
about give the number of A. & P. stores 
at 17,000. 

Other important chains sprung up 
from time to time, for example, the 
Woolworth chain, which was founded 
in 1879, but it was not until about 1902 
that the most vigorous growth of the 
chain system began. Let me make this 
point now, lest what I have said up to 
this time be misconstrued: the present 
strength of the chains is not over- 
whelming, popular belief to the con- 
trary notwithstanding; the thing I am 
concerned about is their further steady 
expansion. 

Frequently I meet an independent 
merchant whose morale is shot full of 
holes, who is greatly excited about the 
chains—and I must say, but very im- 
perfectly informed concerning them. 
A great number of people are laboring 
under the misguided impression that 
the chains now do most of the retail 
business in the United States. Here 
again my figures may be a little off, 
but the last fairly recent, reliable 
figures I have seen show these interest- 
ing facts: The estimated annual retail 
sales of the United States is approxi- 
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mately $40,000,000,000. The gross re- 
tail business of the United States is 
divided up among the various types of 
business as follows: 


EERE eee 65% 
Dep’t , Se. aaa 15% 
Og ee 15% 
Mail order houses.......... 4% 
peeuse 06 Betee........20.% 1% 


Already we are beginning to witness 
the battle of the chains—the chains 
limiting their own possibilities by their 
competition chain against chain. This 
is in itself a hopeful sign to the lan- 


guishing independent merchant. But 
the greatest obstacle to chain store 


growth will not be their own competi- 
tive struggle among themselves. The 
greatest limitation to the chain stores’ 
further development ought to be and 
will be the increased efficiency of the 
independent merchant. 

However, I believe, both as a Ki- 
wanian and as an independent mer- 
chant, that active steps should be taken 
to increase the efficiency of the indepen- 
dent merchant. I feel that Kiwanis 
and similar service clubs can do much 
to help eliminate the menace of the 
chain by aiding the independent mer- 
chants of our communities to become 
more efficient merchants. 

Everywhere I go among the service 
clubs in my Kiwanis district I find the 
unorganized independent men anxious 
to better their situation. And here is 
where [ think Kiwanis has an oppor- 
tunity to serve these men, and so not 
only interest them in Kiwanis, but sub- 
serve the best interests of the com- 
munity as well, which, as I have said, 
needs successful independent merchants 
for its civic well-being, not hirelings of 
some chain store organization. 

Recently I had a conference with the 
business men of a certain town in my 
district who were not members of Ki- 
wanis, concerning this matter of meet- 
ing chain store competition. The first 
thing to be done was to find out just 
what their troubles were, locally. The 
group was then organized for certain 
objectives for the purpose of collective 
buying, and collective advertising. It 
was agreed to appeal to the community 
as a group, using all available adver- 
tising media. Thus by group buying, 
and collective effort to push their own 
special sales, these merchants have 
taken one big step towards combating 
the chain successfully. 

However, it is only the first step, and 
not the most important one, since the 
chain is in a position to beat the mutual 
buying group on both points. The in- 
dependent merchant must do these 
things just mentioned, in many cases, 
but he must win his way to genuine 
success on another point. The chain 
store’s greatest disadvantage is the lack 
of personal contact between its manage- 
ment and the public it serves. What 
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is the chain’s weakness is the unit 
store’s strength. This is the indepen- 
dent merchant’s greatest asset, the fact 
that he can deal personally with and 
maintain an intimate, friendly contact 
with the public, a thing which is impos- 
sible for the chain store, because of its 
personnel. No organization can reach 
the public through hired managers as 
well as the independent merchant. 

As an independent druggist, I think 
I may say I have been reasonably suc- 
cessful in meeting chain store competi- 
tion. I say this merely to show that 
the prescription I am suggesting for the 
economic ills which so sorely beset 
many an independent is a tried and 
tested prescription. I guarantee it be- 
cause I know it works! And this is my 
prescription: emphasize at all times 
personal contact, genuine service, and 
quality first at fair prices. 

What I do, I recommend to other 
independent merchants: stress personal 
contact with your customers first, last, 
and always. I consider any opportunity 
to make a personal contact with my cus- 
tomers an opportunity to strengthen 
my business. To mention a minor de- 
tail, I wouldn’t have a stamp-vending 
machine in my store. I don’t want 
people to come into my place of busi- 
ness and drop coins into a machine, get 
their stamps and walk out again. I 
want to hand them the stamps myself, 
make change, and extend a cheerful 
word of greeting to them. 

That, by the way, is a thing I con- 
sider highly important. I speak to 
every person who enters my store. The 
friendly salutation costs nothing, but 
I feel it is invaluable in building up a 
consumer good will which will make 
for the merchant, customers who are 
friends, which simply means friends 
who are customers. 

The independent should not ape the 
chain; he should strive to distinguish 
himself in every way possible. To this 
end I believe that in some lines of 
business, the drug trade, for example, 
he ought to maintain an efficient free 
delivery. Furthermore, I believe all 
independents should do another thing 
which the chains do not do, namely 
guarantee every single item sold and 
exchange cheerfully and courteously 
whenever the occasion demands. 

Chains make a very careful survey 
before determining upon a site. Inde- 
pendents may well take a page from 
their book, for location is an extremely 
vital factor in the success or failure 
of any retail establishment. And even 
if you find yourself located somewhat 
unfavorably and cannot very well 
change to another location, you are not 
helpless. Remember Mahomet and the 
mountain. Since the mountain heeded 
not Mahomet’s command that it come 
to him, Mahomet very wisely declared, 

(Turn to page 623 








Why Not Enforce the Immigration 
Restriction Act? 


Facts and Figures as to the Danger and Suggestions for a Remedy 


By V. 8. MeCLATCHY 


Secretary, California Joint Immigration Committee 


Flow many Kiwanians who will 


read this article know: 

That the immigration restriction act 
of 1924 is not accomplishing the object 
intended ; 

That over 500,000 aliens are enter- 
ing the United States for permanent 
settlement every year; 

That over 300,000 come in legally 
through the ports, many of them in- 
eligible to citizenship and undesirable ; 

That in addition, 200,000 or more 
enter illegally, or remain illegally 
(tourists, visitors and seamen), and 
that the greater portion of these are 
undesirable and many of them vicious 
and criminal, furnishing the racketeers, 
hijackers and gangsters of the large 
cities ; 

That the bootlegging of immigrants 
has become an organized industry with 
an annual graft to the bootleggers es- 
timated at between $5,000,000 and 
$10,000,000 ; 

That since 1921, when the immigra- 
tion gates were reopened under a pre- 
liminary restriction act, about 5,000,- 
000 aliens have come in for settlement, 
about 3,000,000 under the provisions 
of the law, and 2,000,000 surrepti- 
tiously (estimated) ; 

That (leaving negroes out of con- 
sideration) two-thirds of the crimes 
in this country are committed by the 
European-born and their immediate 
descendants, constituting a small min- 
ority of the population ; 

That through preponderance of an 
unassimilated foreign element in cer- 
tain districts, standards of American 
citizenship in such districts have been 
alarmingly lowered, and that a con- 
tinuance of existing conditions will ex- 
tend such menace gradually over the 
entire country. 

How many know why and how these 
conditions are made possible under the 
immigration restriction act, and why 
they are permitted to continue ? 

Read this article and ask yourself if 
every service club based on American 
ideals and blossoming into fullest use- 
fulness only under American stand- 
ards and conditions should not be mili- 
tantly active in securing a remedy for 
the situation. 


Why Restriction—And How Handi- 
capped 


The principle of restricted immigra- 
tion was established after the great 
war because of the startling facts in- 
dicated by Congressional survey of the 
situation. It developed that we had 
received during the preceding thirty 
years a great mass of undigested for- 
eign population, which had congre- 
gated in certain districts, remaining 
unassimilated even after naturaliza- 
tion, maintaining foreign standards 
and ideals, and furnishing a great 
number of the inmates of public state 
institutions (jails, hospitals and asy- 
lums). New York City contains 1,500,- 
000 aliens and there are within its 
borders 800,000 who neither read, write 
nor speak English. In New England 
nearly every industrial town is con- 
trolled by a foreign majority showing 
neither inclination nor essentials for 
assimilation. One seventh (1,000,000) 
of New England’s entire population 
is composed of French Canadians, 
maintaining there, as they have main- 
tained in Quebec for a century, a gov- 
ernment within a government. Dis- 
tricts of similar foreign character are 
found in some of the larger cities and 
a few of the states like Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Dakota. 


The preliminary immigration restric- 
tion act of 1921 was followed by the 
later and more carefully considered act 
of 1924, which it was understood would 
restrict immigration to about 165,000 
per year of the more desirable ele- 
ments. But so bitter was the fight 
against any restriction—on the part of 
the foreign-controlled districts referred 
to, and certain industrial interests eager 
to admit cheap labor at any price to 
the nation—that the friends of restric- 
tion were compelled to consent to a 
compromise bill in order to obtain the 
necessary votes for passage. Even then 
the districts referred to voted almost 
solidly against the bill. 


As a concession, a gesture of friend- 
liness to neighboring nations and a sop 
to the demand for cheap labor—while 
the front door was carefully guarded 
so that none of the colored races of 
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Asia might enter, and only 165,000 
per year of European Caucasians— 
the back door was opened wide for the 
entrance of all native-born citizens of 
states of the Western Hemisphere. 
Under this provision there entered in 
1928 legally through this back door 
144,000, of which number a certain 
portion, the British Canadians, repre- 
sent perhaps a very desirable and the 
most easily assimilated element of im- 
migration that is received. That portion 
which came from Mexico was composed 
in greater part of Indian peons, totally 
unassimilable and ineligible to Amer- 
ican citizenship under our naturaliza- 
tion law as interpreted by the United 
States Supreme Court in the cases of 
Ozawa and Thind. They should have 
been excluded under the express pro- 
vision of the 1924 act, but the Depart- 
ment of Labor admitted them, as it has 
others before them, holding specifically 
that all citizens of Mexico, regardless 
of race, are eligible for our citizenship. 
This action of the Labor Department is 
apparently in sympathy with the urge 
of the State Department that quota be 
not applied to Mexico lest unfriendly 
relations be caused thereby ; and unless 
the Labor Department abandons its 
position voluntarily or through injunc- 
tion and a test case, we will continue 
to receive from 50,000 to 100,000 of 
these Indian peons a year. 

That, however, was not the worst of 
the compromise. No teeth were put in 
the Act to secure its enforcement—no 
provisions for apprehension, punish- 
ment and deportation of those who 
violate its provisions. In consequence, 
and because no available man-power 
stationed along 5,000 miles of border 
can prevent individuals walking or 
wading or rowing across that imagi- 
nary line in the dark or at unguarded 
points, surreptitious entry became pop- 
ular. Even the Mexicans resort to 
it freely rather than pay a $21 head 
tax, and perhaps nearly as many come 
across “wet” by wading the shallow 
Rio Grande, as enter “dry” over bridge 
and through the immigration depot. 
On the Mexican border there are 747 
patrol men guarding a line 1,800 miles 
long! 
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An Unopposed Deluge 


The incentive to settle in the United 
States is too great, the probability of 
being halted, or of being apprehended 
after entry, too remote; and, even if 
detected, the absence of punishment 
and the freedom to come back again 
unless deported subsequent to July, 
1929, well understood. In consequence 
not only the ambitious and dissatisfied, 
but also the vicious and criminal from 
all over Europe flock across the border ; 
and transportation companies and or- 
ganized enterprises supply information 
and assistance for a liberal compensa- 
tion. 

These conditions became apparent 
within a year after the law was put into 
effect. They have grown steadily worse 
since. Attempts to pass the necessary 
remedial legislation have been opposed 
not only by the foreign-controlled dis- 
tricts referred to and their Congres- 
sional representatives, but by petition 
and appearance on the part of various 
interests, individuals and organiza- 
tions, more concerned, selfishly or sen- 
timentally, in keeping a side door open 
to surreptitious immigration which may 
not enter through ports of entry than 
in protecting the welfare of the nation. 
It was due partly to the power of the 
foreign bloc in the House that the 
House Immigration Committee was not 
permitted to organize at the special ses- 
sion of Congress. In consequence no 
immigration measures were considered 
by it or passed by the House. The Sen- 
ate Immigration Committee, on the 
other hand, not only organized, but con- 


sidered various matters during the 
special session. 
The good citizens of the country, 


feeling that they had completed their 
job with the passage of the Restriction 
Act in 1924, went back to golf, and 
gave no further consideration to the 
matter. They assumed that immigra- 
tion, so far as concerns legislation, was 
a closed incident; and, without any 
knowledge as to actual conditions, there 
was lack of public sentiment and lack 
of the necessary support for those 
faithful representatives in Congress 
who realized the danger and sought to 
avert it. 

Naturally, the peaceful invaders 
laughed at immigration restriction. 
There was no punishment for viola- 
tion; there was very little fear of ap- 
prehension, the Department officials 
testifying that, because of a lack of 
machinery, personnel and appropria- 
tions, they did not attempt to appre- 
hend violators; that, in fact, they de- 
ported only those whose violation was 
forced upon their attention, principally 
alien inmates of state institutions, and 
that in attempting to apprehend for 
deportation criminal classes in Chicago 
they were seriously handicapped by 
lack of codperation on the part of the 
police. (Robe Carl White, Assistant 
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Secretary of Labor, and I. F. Wixon, 
Chief Supervisor of the Bureau of Im- 
migration, before House Immigration 
Committee, Jan. 5, 1928, pp. 19, 20 
and 24 of transcript, hearing No. 70. 
1.1) The Immigration Inspector at 
the Fort Worth station states that he 
deported one Mexican five times, and 
that the same man had left the country 
seven additional times voluntarily on 
request, but came back cheerfully and 
hopefully each time. 

The total annual Congressional ap- 
propriation for deportation in the past 
has been less than $1,000,000; this 
year it is $1,125,000. The average 
cost of deportation per individual is 
say $100 (it is $87 from New York 
and $150 from California). A million 
dollars would provide for deporting 
at most perhaps 12,000 or 13,000 de- 
portable aliens, while as many more, 
under the policy now followed by the 
Immigration Bureau, might be induced 
to leave at their own expense and with- 
out formal order. While we thus rid 
ourselves of say 25,000 of these de- 
portable aliens per year, 200,000 are 
coming in at the same time! 

It is asserted that the attempt to 
enforce prohibition costs the Federal 
Government in various ways from $50,- 


000,000 to $100,000,000 per year. Ex- 


travagant claims are made, multiples 
of the larger amount, by the “wets” 


and denied by the “drys,” as to the 
total cost of prohibition, directly and 
indirectly to the people of the United 
States. A large bloc in Congress pro- 
posed at the last session an appropria- 
tion of $250,000,000 for enforcement. 
It is doubtful, however, if the intem- 
perance which prohibition seeks to con- 
trol would destroy the standards and 
the life of this nation so effectually 
and so quickly as the steady pouring 
into our population each year of hun- 
dreds of thousands of the vicious ele- 


ments of Europe and certain unas- 
similable elements from Latin-Amer- 
ica. And this deluge could be effec- 


tually stopped by a few laws providing 
for apprehension and punishment, sup- 
plemented by an annual appropriation 
of say $20,000,000 for a few years to 
clean up existing conditions, after 
which a comparatively small appro- 
priation would take care of the situa- 
tion. 

It is true that after four years of 
effort one bill along the lines referred 
to was passed in the last d. we of the 
last session, the Blease Bill, $094, 
Public 1018, providing se Aman 
both by fine and imprisonment, for 
those who violate the Restriction Act, 
but no punishment for those who aid 
the violators and profit thereby. The 
Blease Act considered to be defective, 
but, even if its defects were remedied, 
in the absence of machinery and appro- 
priation for apprehension and deporta- 
tion, as indicated above, it can ac- 
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complish very little in deporting the 
great mass of surreptitious immigra- 
tion, from undesirable to dangerous, 
now here, and that which continues to 
cross the border. It should be remem- 
bered, too, that such illicit entrants as 
came in prior to July, 1924, have se- 
cured immunity and cannot now be de- 
ported for illegal entry. 

Secretary of Labor Davis, for three 
years past has urged Congress to adopt 
some plan for registration of aliens 
which would enable the Immigration 
Department to apprehend those who 
come in illegally and who cannot be 
stopped at the border by any number 
of guards. Such a measure has been 
determinedly fought by all the for- 
eign-controlled representatives in Con- 
gress and by influences outside Con- 
gress, for various reasons, some of 
sentiment and some of interest. There 
is a steadily growing opinion, however, 
in favor of registration, at least of 
aliens; and even the President of the 
American Federation of Labor, which 
organization has been opposed to gen- 
eral registration, now concedes that 
“there should be some form of regis- 
tration in order to make it possible for 
the enforcers of the immigration law 
to know who are legally in this coun- 
oz. 


It is estimated that there are now 
in the United States somewhere be- 
tween 1,000,000 and 2,000,000 Mex- 


icans, most of them Indian peons and 


ineligible to our citizenship. In the 
County of Los Angeles, California, 
alone, there are 250,000. Originally 


the Mexican population was confined 
practically to the four border states, 
California, Arizona, New Mexico and 
Texas. Now it has spread far north 
and east, up through the beet fields of 
Colorado and Michigan and the indus- 
trial centers of Chicago and Detroit, 
and beyond, displacing American labor, 
making for unemployment and creating 
social, economic and political problems 
in every community. 

Filipinos, racially ineligible to citi- 
zenship and unassimilable, are flooding 
into the three Pacific states, displacing 
labor in certain lines, bringing no 
women with them, and creating grave 
problems. The Filipinos are our wards, 
and deserve and should receive care; 
but that does not mean that it is our 
duty to take them into the bosom of 
the family to the detriment and dis- 
placement of members of the family. 


What Is the Remedy 


And so is outlined the danger. 

Responsibility for the present situa- 
tion lies with the great body of the 
American people who are permitting 
the dictation of Congressional policy 
by a small minority from the foreign- 
controlled districts of the country, de- 
terminedly opposed to immigration re- 

(Turn to page 625) 











The Farm Credit Situation 


With Some Suggestions as to What the Farmer, the Banker and 


the Merchant Can Do About It 


By V. B. HART 


Extension Professor of Farm Management, New York State College of 


HE Good Book says that there is 
a time for sowing and a time for 
harvest. It could as truthfully be said 
that someone has to finance the sower 
between sowing and harvest. 

No one has yet been clever enough 
to invent a system of farming that 
does not require credit. Dairy farming 
gives a more or less regular income 
throughout the year but even the suc- 
cessful dairyman has times when the 
milk check won’t cover the things he 
needs to buy at those particular times. 

The raising of crops presents a still 
more difficult credit problem. Some- 
one must invest money in seed, fer- 
tilizer and labor in the spring and put 
in some more labor during the summer 
and wait until fall or winter to cash 
in on the investment. 

We have heard a great deal in the 
past about whether or not the farmer 
has had enough credit. People are 
about equally divided on this question. 
The fact that farmers have been at 
the game for the last four or five 
thousand years is good evidence that 
they are getting enough credit but the 
real kernel of the agricultural credit 
problem is not “How much?’ but 
“What kind?” Are farmers using the 
most efficient form of credit? 

No recommendations for improving 
conditions can be made until the facts 
are known. With this in mind the 
Department of Farm Management of 
the College of Agriculture at Ithaca 
made a study of farm credit. Informa- 
tion was obtained from the three 
groups of people most concerned which 
are farmers, merchants, and bankers. 
The study was not made with any idea 
of criticizing any one of these three 
groups, but for the purpose of getting 
at the real facts. Visits were made to 
107 farms in Tioga County, which is 
a dairy county, located in the southern 
part of the State. This group of farms 
included all kinds. Big farms and 
little farms, hill farms and vailey 
farms—all went into the study. A rec- 
ord of how all the expenses on these 
farms were met was obtained from 
each individual farmer. 

The accompanying table shows what 
part of the farm expenses was paid 
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TABLE | 
Per cent of annual outlay 
Note to 
Cash Acc. _ selle 
ee eee ee 17 77 6 
Fertilizer, lime, seed. . 53 45 2 
New -Machinery...... 51 4 35 
Animals bought... .. . 63 3 34 
i ae ae eoeee ee oQ§ 5 — 
Silo filling, threshing. 69 a1 
Other farm expenses. .87 13 -— 
New automobiles.....70 2 27 
Auto upkeep......... 98 2 — 
Os rr 66 34 — 
er 99 I — 
Other personal 

expenses ... .92 8 — 
Total average 67 27 6 

for in cash, what part was “put on the 

book” and the part covered by notes. 

(Table 1.) Only 17 per cent of the 


feed: purchased by these farmers was 
paid for in cash and 77 per cent or 
about three-quarters of it ran on ac- 
count. About half of the ‘fertilizer, 
lime and seeds was cash and most of 
the balance represented store credit. 
Purchases of new machinery were half 
paid for in cash and a third by notes. 
Taking all the expenses on these dairy 
farms we find that 67 per cent of the 
purchases were cash and 27 per cent 
went on the books of some merchant 
or dealer. That is the way it looked 








ROFESSOR HART raises the 

question in this article why a bank 
can sell credit for 6 per cent when a 
store must charge from two to three 
times as much, and he answers it by 
saying that it is because it is one of the 
functions of the bank to sell credit and 
that it can do it more efficiently than 
the store. He names seven things the 
farmer can, four points for the banks, 
two for the merchant, and what all 
working together can do. 

In line with the Kiwanis objective 
to help bring about a better understand- 
ing between the farmer and the city 
man, Kiwanians might see to it that 
tdeas contained in this article get to 
their farmer friends. 

—EpITor 
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from the seller’s standpoint. Actually 
the farmers borrowed enough ‘cash 
from someone else to cover 4 of the 
67 per cent. They paid for 63 per cent 
or about two-thirds of their purchases 
without borrowing or getting trusted: 
A similar study covering 102 farms 
in Genesee County, New York, showed 
that farmers in that section also were 
able to pay cash for about this same 
per cent of their purchases. 


TABLE 2 


Sources of Farm Credit 
Per cent of total credit for year 


Tioga Genesee 

County County 
Accounts (store credit)....73% 49% 
Notes to others than banks.19 24 
PRMD oh vidas eeldcn ra Gnewued 8 27 


If these two groups of farmers rep- 
resent about average conditions in the 
State, the average New York farmer 
is financing one-third of his purchases 
on credit. The next question is “Who 
furnished this credit?” In Table 2 the 
sources of this credit are shown. In 
Tioga County 73 per cent of the credit 
used was store credit. The term, “store 
credit,” includes purchases that went 
on to the seller’s books for a more or 
less length of time. In Genesee County 
only 49 per cent of the credit was store 
credit and 27 per cent was bank credit. 
A considerable part of the bank credit 
used by the Genesee County farm- 
ers represented borrowing by a few 
men who were backed by the banks 
in buying large numbers of feeder 
lambs and steers. The important thing 
to note in this table is that in Tioga 
County, which is a dairy county, three- 
fourths of the credit used by farmers 
was store credit and only 8 per cent 
or one-twelfth was bank credit. Isn’t 
this about what one would expect? 
Why go to a bank and pay for credit 
when you can get it at the feed store 
for nothing? But I wonder if store 
credit doesn’t really cost something. 
The men making the credit study felt 
that it did, so again went after the 
facts. They went to a large number 
of feed stores, general stores, imple- 
ment stores and various other stores 
and agencies doing business with farm- 
ers and found out what it cost to give 
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credit to farmers. These costs are 
shown in Table 3. 
bik ‘ 
I ABLE 93 
Cost of Store Credit 
Per cent Annual rate 


of credit on credit 


sales sales 

Feed stores 4.6 13.4 
General stores 5.0 19.6 
Hardware stores 7.¢ 14.7 
Implement stores 6.0 10.6 
Farm supply stores. 5.9 13.2 
Blacksmiths 5-7 21.8 
All groups 5.3 13.8 


The column headed “Per cent of credit 
sales” means that for every hundred 
dollars’ worth of credit given tarmers, 
it cost the dealer the per cent indicated 
to cover his cost of credit. For every 
$100 worth of feed sold on credit, it 
cost 4.6 per cent or $4.60. The aver- 
age feed bill ran about 4 months. This 
means that on a yearly basis, feed store 
credit cost 13.4 per cent. In other words 
when we buy $100 worth of feed from 
a teed store, have it charged and let the 
bill run for a year, it someone 
$13.40 for that credit. The average an- 
nual cost of credit sales to all of these 
different kinds of stores and agencies 
was 13.8 per cent. Store credit costs al- 
most 14 per cent and bank credit costs 
6 per cent yet three-quarters of the 
credit used by the farmers included in 
this study was store credit—only 8 per 
about one-twelfth bank 


costs 


cent or was 
credit. 

Now why is store credit so expen- 
When we ask a merchant to 
extend us credit we subject him to cer- 
tain unavoidable expenses. These dif- 
ferent items of cost of store credit are 
shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 


Store 


sive ? 


Items of Cost of Credit 


43 $3 ‘ 14 


Feed General Implement 
stores stores dealers 
Interest 6.0% 6.0% 6.0% 
Accounting.%.o 6.«¢ 2.0 
Supplies 0.6 1.1 0.3 
Collection .1.1 I.4 0.6 
Bad Ac 
counts. 2.6 4-6 1.7 
Total 13.4 19.6 10.6 


If I buy feed or a mowing machine 
from a merchant and do not pay for 
it he has somebody's money tied up 
and has an interest cost of 6 per cent 
per year. If I get credit from a mer- 
chant, he has to keep track of it. It is 
human nature for the borrower to say 
“I should worry. He will let me know 
when it is due or when he needs it.” 
This accounting cost varied, as shown 
in the table, from 2 to 6.5 per cent. 
General stores have a high cost of ac- 
counting because they have so many 
small sales. It costs just as much to 
enter on the books a charge for a pound 
of nails as for a ton of feed. Mer- 
chants who extend credit also have 
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to send out bills and have a consider- 
able charge for stationery and postage 
as shown under the heading of sup- 
plies. 

Every once in awhile a man who 
sells farm supplies takes his car and 
goes out to round up some cash. These 
costs of collection varying all the way 
from a few gallons of gas for a social 
call to collection fees and lawsuits, are 
always incurred when credit is ex- 
tended. 

The man who buys a mowing ma- 
chine and pays for it must also pay 
his share of the loss on the machine 
sold to the man who left the commun- 
ity, taking the machine with him and 
leaving his unpaid note behind. Bad 
debts are an inevitable cost of credit. 

Now why can a bank sell credit for 
6 per cent when a store must charge 
from 2 to 3 times that rate? Because 
one of the functions of a bank is to 
sell credit and it can do it more effi- 
ciently than a store. Banks do not have 
some of the credit costs that merchants 
do. The writer has never heard of a 
bank staying in business that had a 
cost of 4.6 per cent for bad debts. Feed 
stores can sell feed more efficiently 
than a bank but not credit. We never 
see the cashier of a bank wheeling out 
a sack of feed and dropping it on a 
milk rig but how often do we see the 
feed man hand out the “yellow slips.” 
We hear a lot of talk about cutting 
out the middleman but when we ask 
a merchant to give us credit we are 
inserting a credit middleman into the 
business of our community. 

This condition of farmers using the 
most expensive kind of credit to finance 
three-fourths of their credit operations 
is bad for farmers, bankers and mer- 
chants. Who is to blame for it? All 
three groups are both individually and 
collectively responsible. Not all bankers 
recognize farming as a business that 
is entitled to credit for productive pur- 
poses. Merchants are to be blamed if 
they do not give cash discounts and 
making the man who uses store credit 
pay for it. Farmers are at fault in not 
trying to get credit from banks instead 
of from the feed store. 

Society as a whole is to be blamed 
tor a part of this credit situation. We 
are living in an age of mortgaging the 
future at a high rate of interest for 
things we could do without. Farmers 
are not liable to do this as some others 
but people who have autos, radio sets, 
and victrolas to sell on the installment 
plan seem to think it pays to advertise 
in farm papers. What can be done to- 
wards changing this bad credit situa- 
tion? I believe that the solution of 
this problem lies in getting bankers, 
farmers and merchants to understand 
the facts in the case and to realize that 
bank credit instead of store credit 
means more profits for all concerned. 
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Some Things a Farmer Can Do to 
Help This Credit Situation 

1. Be prompt in caring for obliga- 
tions. Probably more notes go to pro- 
test because of neglecting to pay than 
inability to pay. 

2. Pay cash and get the discount. 
There are several ways of doing this. 
If you have a cash discount store in 
your own community, buy there. If 
your local store does not give a dis- 
count, try to find one that does. Often- 
times a dealer can afford to deliver 
farm supplies at a considerable dis- 
tance if he gets the cash. One hundred 
dollars in cash in a merchant’s cash 
drawer will enable him to buy more 
new stock than $105 worth of charges 
on his books. 

3. File a credit statement at your 
bank. A banker does not loan his own 
money but that of his depositors. He 
is held responsible by the State and 
Federal Government for his loans. A 
bank is entitled to know what you own 
and what you owe. They usually find 
out what you owe but may not know 
what you own unless you file a credit 
statement with them. 

4. Borrow only for productive pur- 
poses. Running in debt for a new car 
or paint on the house is not wrong, but 
is risky. 

5. Keep track of your checking ac- 
count and carry a reasonable balance. 

6. Talk your plans over with your 
banker. Tell him when your ships are 
due to come in. 

7. Keep one step behind living up 
to your income rather than one step 
ahead of the sheriff. 


What the Banks Can Do 

1. Recognize farming as a business 
that is entitled to credit for produc- 
tive purposes. 

2. Have someone in the bank who 
is in touch with farm conditions. 

3. Distinguish between individuals. 
Do not require a man who is known to 
be good to get his neighbor’s signature 
on a note. If his credit statement is 
all right ask for his wife’s signature. 

4. Make the term farmers’ notes cor- 
respond to the time that it takes to 
grow a crop. 


What the Merchant Can Do 
1. Give cash discounts. 
2. Sell goods and not credit. 
What All Working Together Can Do 
If three men have mill races fed 
from the same pond, a leak in the dam 
costs them all money. There is a big 
leak in the farm credit dam and bank- 
ers, farmers, and merchants can all 
afford to work together to stop it and 
make the waste water go through the 
mill instead of over the spillway. 








Popular Fallacies About Cancer 


Also Some Facts on which Medical Science Has Its Finger 


, = popular fallacies about cancer 
are legion. Perhaps in no other disease 
are there so many mistaken ideas, so 
many misconceptions, so much “knowl- 
edge” of what isn’t so. For the com- 
municable diseases, scientific investiga- 
tion has done away with many of the 
wrong notions which were formerly 
held. The night air is no longer 
thought to be responsible for malaria; 
the mosquito has been definitely ac- 
cepted as the carrier of the disease. 
Consumption has ceased to be an inter- 
esting state of “falling into a decline,” 
and the germ which causes it and the 
facts of transmission and heredity are 
generally known. In fact, in the case 
of most of the contagious diseases, the 
public has come to understand the 
means by which the disease is con- 
veyed from one person to another and 
the way in which it spreads in the body 
of the sufferer, and to appreciate that 
by sanitation, quarantine, and other 
public health measures, control is often 
possible. 

But about cancer there is still vast 
ignorance. As an example, take the 
following letter recently received at the 
office of the New York City Committee 
of the American Society for the Con- 
trol of Cancer: 

“Dear Sir! 

For Cure of cancer; my Sug- 

gestion is this 

Sea Water and Pepper: One 
ounce of pepper to about quart 
of sea water, mix it, and drink 
it, when the stomach is emp’ty. 

For healing on sore is good, 
the very young and fresh cab- 
bage leaf’s, crush it and use it 
on sore. 

The leaf’s of cabbage are my 
expierence. 

Your’s very truly” 

Sea water and pepper! A quart of 
one to an ounce of the other. One’s 
sympathy goes out to the poor abused 
stomach. Yet the writer of that letter 
was convinced that his suggestion was 
valuable, and he doubtless feels that 
the medical man who refuses to tor- 
ture his patient with such a concoction 
is proving that he is prejudiced and 
narrow-minded. 


Or take this: 


By J. C. A. GERSTER, M. D. 


Chairman of the New York City Committee, 
American Society for the Control of Cancer 


“Gentlemen: 

I see in our county paper an 
article about the controal of can- 
cer. I am in possession of a 
cure for any ordinary cancer 
that will take it out root and 
branch no knife, just medicine. 

This has been handed down 
from Generation to Generation 
& will Work for I have saw it 
did. 

I would not tell any one only 
on a royality. & not then un- 
till I prove to you or any one 
the fact it can be did. I will 
take one out for any one here at 
home to prove it to you or it 
costs no one a cent. 

Respectfully” 

Or take this: 

Dear Doctor: 

“The Remedy and an absolute 

cure is 

1 lb Bird shot 

1 Pt Sweet milk 
Boil thoroughly and Strain off 
Shot through cheese cloth. 1/3 
of this milk to be drank when 
sufficiently cool, & 

in 3 hours, 1/3 more & 

a2... 

These three doses are all that 
is necessary. 

Now Doctor don’t scoff and 
say there is nothing to it, try it 
and see,” 

These are extreme examples, of 
course, and we can all see their ridicu- 
lous side and, while acknowledging the 
probable sincerity of the writers, can 
laugh at their ignorance and at the 
idea that any intelligent person would 
dream of using the suggested remedies. 
But among educated people there are 
many who hold beliefs which are quite 
as harmful and show as much lack of 
knowledge of the facts. The most 
dangerous of all is that cancer is in- 
curable, and that if one develops it, he 
or she might as well do nothing but 
prepare to die. This feeling is one of 
the greatest obstacles to successful 
treatment. Cancer is in many cases 
curable if it is taken in time; but delay 
in consulting a physician after the first 
symptoms are noticed lessens the 
chance for help, Yet many women and 
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some men, dreading in their hearts the 
approach of what they believe to be an 
incurable affliction, refuse to face the 
facts and go to the doctor only when 
they can no longer disguise the truth 
from themselves and others. Every 
surgeon has in his practice records of 
successful operations, the patients sur- 
viving for many years of happy and 
useful life, but they are the ones he 
saw early in the disease, not late. 


Another wrong belief is that cancer 
is contagious, that is, that one person 
can “catch” it from another. Cancer 
is not contagious. There is no scien- 
tific proof that it is, and there zs con- 
siderable proof that it is not. For in- 
stance, there is no proved instance on 
record of a doctor or a nurse having 
contracted the disease from a cancer 
patient, yet this would certainly hap- 
pen if cancer could be transferred from 
one person to another. Of course, some 
people will tell you that so and so died 
of cancer, and three months later his 
wife developed it, and therefore the 
disease must be contagious. This is an 
example of coincidence, not of conta- 
gion. It is not surprising that cases 
occur in two people closely connected— 
husband and wife, sisters, or brothers 
—because after the age of forty is 
reached, one man in every ten and one 
woman in every seven contracts the 
disease. On the other hand, there are 
any number of instances where a hus- 
band or a wife, a sister, or a brother 
died of cancer and the survivor did not 
develop it. 

Some people think that cancer is a 
general blood disease. This idea is 
incorrect. Cancer always starts at 
some one spot in the body. If it is not 
destroyed there it later spreads to dis- 
tant regions. If a cancer patient is 
seen only in the late stages of the 
disease, when there are many tumors 
all through the body, it is easy to 
imagine that the disease is constitu- 
tional; in this late stage, it does re- 
semble a general blood condition. But 
if the patient is seen in the first stages, 
only one tumor is found. That tu- 
mor is the beginning of the disease. 

Stories are sometimes told of so- 
called “cancer villages” or “cancer 

(Turn to page 619) 
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ROSPERITY’S direst penalty is the loss of the pride 
of possession. 

If there is yet unfulfilled desire in your life, if 
there is still something you want very much, if there is an 
unsatisfied longing which really hurts you way down inside 
where you live, drop down on your marrow bones and thank 
the Almighty. Therein lies your salvation and in its seek- 
ing lies your real happiness. 

It is winter. The trees on our summer place are bare. 
I have just walked through our limited grounds, watching 
the two dogs running here and there sniffing and playing 
among the fallen leaves. 

As I stand on the wharf and look back at the house on the 
hill, the paths which lead here and there across the grounds, 
I realize that the dream I had when I looked at this spot a 
year ago has come true. The place is complete. There is 
nothing more to do to it. 

Iam sorry. I have to confess that I get little thrill now 
from laying my hand against the trunk of one of my fine 
old oaks and telling myself that this is my tree, that the 
ground on which I stand is mine, that the neat house which 
caps the hill is my own, bought and paid for by me. 

Yet this is what I have strived for, for a year. A year 
ago I wanted it more than any material thing of my life. 
For a year I have worked on it, planned it with the woman 
who makes it such a happy place, skimped and contrived 
financially to afford it. Now it is done, I know of a place 
down the river a little, where I would like to build a bigger 
and better house than this, correcting the mistakes I made. 

That is life as life should be. 

When I first felt able to own an automobile, it was the 
late but unlamented Tin Lizzie. It seemed a dreadful 
extravagance to me in those days. I polished it with loving 
care in secret, and cranked it with a lot of patience cold 
mornings. 

In really good automobile company I had to apologize 
and explain Lizzie. I had to put up the bluff that I owned 
that kind of a car because [ liked it better, not because it was 
all I could atford—no, no, perish the thought! 

I strained again and bought one of the smaller, lighter 
gear shift cars and drove forth triumphant. I did not have 
to apologize for that car! I looked with pitying glances 
on the drivers of Leaping Lizzies. Then I began to look 
at the big boys which ran into several thousand dollars and 
to explain to their owners that I liked a light car rather 
than a big heavy one which ate so much gas. 

Later I managed one of the big ones. I petted it affec- 
tionately the first few months it was in the garage. I felt 
like a nabob the first few times I drove it up in front of the 
country club. 

Like young Alexander, for whom all the Smart Alecs in 
the world are named, I had no further automobile worlds 
to conquer. Now my pride of automobile possession is 
gone. The expensive car is just a means of transportation. 
Prosperity once again cost me my pride of possession. Now 


I am OA ER to have one of those sedan speed boats 
here on the river, if it takes a leg! 
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When I was a lad, we did not wear the omnipresent din- 
ner jacket of today. As a young man I blossomed from a 
business suit into a formal tailed coat, first crack out of the 
box. My family had poohpoohed the idea of a kid like me 
appearing in tails, but with money I had earned myself I 
bought my first formal evening outfit. 

Home from the tailor, I wore it all evening alone in my 
room the night before I flashed it in public at a dance. I 
was never quite so thrilled as when I walked out on that 
floor with my whitewashed sepulchre of a shirt-front and 
my tails tickling the backs of my legs. 

I am addicted to pups and always have a few around. 
Always I have loved to watch them chase their tails. Cer- 
tainly no pup ever looked behind at his caudal ap- 
pendage with more joy than I did that night, dancing the 
lancers and the military schottish. 

But, alas, the pride of possession vanished. Those gar- 
ments of formal wear are too well known now to bring a 
thrill. In common with all my sex I squirm and lie to my 
wife to avoid dressing for any dinner if there is the slightest 
excuse not to do so. The height of my sartorial ambition 
today is to wear a sweater and overalls on all occasions. 

This is but the laughable, ordinary experience in all our 
lives. I refer to it, not in pessimism, but to encourage the 
chap who still has ambitions yet unachieved, to remind the 
oldsters who have landed at their goal in life that we 
mustn’t let ourselves down because of it. 

In the old debating society we discussed learnedly 
whether there was more pleasure in the pursuit of happiness 
than in its possession. It has never been decided because it 
is misstated. Happiness can never be possessed. Hap- 
piness is always a pursuit. Even that very promising docu- 
ment, the Constitution of the United States, does not guar- 
antee its citizens happiness—only the right to pursue it 
undisturbed. 

There is little danger that any married man will stop 
the eternal pursuit of bigger and better things. When we 
are satisfied and willing to quit, our wives, with an eye on 
“those Joneses next door,” keep us humping like a measur- 
ing worm. 

The man who is satisfied is sunk. His hope of happiness 
is gone glimmering and his life is as fruitless as a flea on an 
iron dog. The only hope for happiness and success con- 
sists in putting the goal steadily ahead and never quite 
reaching it. 

What is true of a human life is equally true of the life 
of a group banded together in a Kiwanis club. There is no 
such thing as a happy and satisfied Kiwanis club. To make 
a Kiwanis club really happy and really successful, it must 
be unsatisfied with its past, seeking bigger, better and 
brighter accomplishments for its future. Satisfaction and 
stagnation are synonymous. A little dissatisfaction with 
the past makes much ambition for the future. 

Nineteen-thirty is here. Opportunity stands with beck- 
oning finger. Are you satisfied with your club’s accomplish- 
ments, or will you accept the invitation onward and up- 
ward? 

















A Perfect Case of Nerves 


A Plea for the Clearing of Mental Hazards 


By MARVIN W. KRIEGER 


Manager, Association of Commerce, Quincy, Illinois 
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ISTORY is a grim reminder of 
the fact that every war leaves its after- 
math, the characteristics of which de- 
pend largely upon the causes of the 
disturbances which give rise to the war. 
Traces of wars linger on through the 
ages. Human suffering, both physical 
and mental, does not cease with the 
peace treaty. Physical combat may 
terminate, but animosities and bicker- 
ings never terminate with a peace 
treaty. Naturally, the intensity of the 
struggle and the atrocities committed 
during the engagements largely deter- 
mine the duration of the aftermath. So 
far as social life is concerned, the phys- 
ical wreckage may largely be absorbed 
by charitable and social organizations, 
but to arrest and control the mental 
disturbances following a war—that is 
another matter, and a most formidable 
task. 

This last war has taught us some- 
thing new in psychological aftermaths. 
The Armistice took from us arms, but 
failed utterly to adjust causes and ef- 
fects, or original issues, if anyone 
knows what they were. Years have 
passed since that memorable signing 
and like the vicious, creeping gas of 
the battlefield, the realization that the 
last war was a hideous, useless thing 
is dawning upon the consciousness of 
the whole world, and it must be noted 
in passing, that out of this last caldron 
of clashing human emotions, not one 
world-wide character with world lead- 
ership ability emerged. Frankly, it was 
just one big sordid mess, sans sanity. 

Instead of ending war, this terrible 
holocaust settled nothing, but set up 
mental disturbances, opened unfa- 
miliar avenues of thoughts, took a 
home-loving world with its pageantry, 
love of art and music, and its general 
staidness, and shook it to pieces. A 
typical period of renaissance—unful- 
filled, and hopelessly incoérdinate, 
with human emotions fanned to a hell 
heat, the flame of passion leaping to 
devour a fancied wrong, finding none 
—left ashes of hate, greed, distorted 
human values, and seared characters— 
What an aftermath! 

The leaders of the world’s best 
thought led this last war and, strangely 
enough, humble minds have been set 
at wonder; Where have they led us? 


Christian hurled atrocity at Christian 
and the world was shaken to its depth, 
many “pagan tribes,’ lowly of mind 
and heart, stood aghast at these great 
leader nations, ensconced in art and 
philosophy, great captains of industry, 
tearing at one another’s throats—and 
then, ere the smoke of battle had 
cleared and the flowers on the tiny 
mounds in Flanders Field had with- 
ered, admitting that they knew not 
what it was all about. 

As the grey smoke-screen of the 
mighty struggle somberly lifted from 
the battlefield—tthere, on the crest of 
the hill, arose silhouetted against the 
darkening sky, a rude form, strangely 
familiar, and as the last light of day 
flared for the moment—the shadow of 
The Cross spread its arms oer a shat- 
tered world—did we do it again? 

The war impoverished Europe, fer- 
tilized its fields with human blood, and 
made countless men in America rich, 
and American coffers teem with the 
gold balance of the world. Commen- 
surately, in the breast of the conti- 
nental European, a natural hatred for 
America has flamed. 

The result is a world with a perfect 
case of “nerves,” and mental flotsam 
and jetsam, just plain jumpy, suspi- 
inatl i and 


cious, incriminating, sarcastic, 
critical nerves; with an_ increasing 


mania for amassing wealth without 
work, 
A Diagnosis of the Case 

The earmarks of this case of nerves 
are many and obvious. The former 
American home, which we have always 
pointed to as a fundamental to Amer- 
ican society, compared to the modern 
American home, merely becomes an 
ironical paradox. Men are living un- 
der pressure today, unheard of or un- 
thought of in all past history. The 
list of big men who have broken under 
the strain reads like the roster of a 
world senate. The great number of 
students of graduate schools who have 
committed suicide tells a gruesome tale. 
The mounting figures of the divorce 
roje adds conclusive evidence. The 
great exodus of farm boys and girls, 
in a fantastical “Arabian Night” pro- 
cession, seeking easier money and 
easier life, paints just another picture 
of the nation’s nerves. A jumpy stock 
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market, being wrecklessly played by 
countless novices, is again the craze 
to amass wealth without work. 

Incidentally, during the great chaos, 
an amendment to our Constitution has 
proven, not only unwieldy, but ap- 
parently uncontrollable and, we must 
admit, it has made something different 
of American society, definitely affect- 
ing the very code itself. Countless, to- 
day, break constitutional law with a 
wreckless abandon significant of na- 
tional unrest, and horribly near a 
breaking point. 5 

Certainly, the last presidential cam- 
paign into which our national state’ of 
mind injected numerous unnecessary 
and bitter questions, has not helped our 
nerves, but has merely added another 
“jump” to them. 

Nations, of course, are made up of 
individuals, as is the world. History 
does not relate a period in which racket- 
eering, greed, selfishness, insincerity, 
criticism, and all the other character 
poisons, have been so present as in this 
period of ours just now. Rich crim- 
inals beat our courts and intimidate 
our juries. 

The innate selfishness of each one 
seems to have received an added im- 
petus. At the close of the war every- 
one redoubled their efforts to recoup 
their lost time and money, until it has 
become almost a national frenzy. This 
has narrowed down our interest, and 
out of the general condition there is 
an acute sensitiveness bordering on 
suspicion, of the type that makes seri- 
ous trouble. Each seems to be seeking 
a motive for every action and thought 
of the other. Friends are supercritical 
and one is very easily misunderstood. 
It is difficult to get executives to take 
a stand on any question until they have 
first weighed “how it will influence 
their business”’—the uppermost ques- 
tion is not necessarily whether it is 
right or wrong, so the “buck” of re- 
sponsibility is too often passed. Re- 
garding popular questions, corpora- 
tions today have so distributed re- 
sponsibility that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to get to a responsible head with- 
out going through miles of red tape, 
which is just another form of the 
aforesaid passing of the “buck.” 

(Turn to page 622) 








A Village on Carolina’s Main Street 


The Kiwanis Club Gives Mebane a Personality 


By F. H. JETER 





Agricultural Editor, North Carolina State College 


NLESS one knew about Me- 
bane, he would never suspect it as 
being a town with personality. North 


Carolina's main street, Highway 10, 
from the coast to the mountains, passes 
through it. The town will not attract 
attention, especially in these days of 
high speed over paved roads, for one 
will be of its borders before 
alizing that he had been within them. 
The railroad and the highway lie 
alongside each other through the center 
of the little village. The conven- 
tional array of brick business houses 
to one side with the conventional signs 
tell a story of comfortable business 
enterprise. 

To the other side of. the street is 
the railroad with some rather preten- 
tious dwellings beyond its right of way. 
Fartner out on the edge of town is a 
cluster of The industries 
are few but enough to give employment 
to the inhabitants. Most of the busi- 
ness section is within the three or four 
blocks lying just back of the conven- 
tional row on main street. 


out Te- 


factories. 


I go into this rather intricate de- 
scription because I want you to see 


Mebane as a small, modern town lo- 
cated in a southern state which lately 
has shown considerable signs of be- 
coming a most powerful one by reason 
of its balance between agriculture and 
industry. Perhaps hundreds of times 
I have passed through Mebane and 
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of Agriculture and Engineering, Raleigh, N. C. 


thought of it only as one other place 
on the road that I was travelling. Had 
it not been the first town passed on 
entering Alamance County from the 
east, I would hardly have given it a 
thought, but I have some very dear 
friends in Alamance. 

But then things began to happen 
in Mebane. My work with farmers of 
the state makes it necessary for me to 
keep in touch with agricultural activity 
of all kinds. When Felix Harvey was 
Governor of the Carolinas Kiwanis 
District in 1926, he made me chairman 
of his Committee on Agriculture, and 
though he only presented a charter 
to the Mebane Kiwanis club on May 
12, it was not so long after that before 
I had an imperative message asking 
me to attend a gathering of farmers 
with the Mebane Kiwanis club at a 
point several miles out in the country. 

Members of the Kiwanis club were 
waiting for me when Idrove into 


Mebane. We went to the meeting 
and about a hundred or more pro- 


gressive and intelligent farmers met 











Mr. Jeter 1s a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. He was a member of the Inter- 
national Committee on Agriculture for 
1926-27 and was chairman of that 
committee for 1927-28. 

—Editor 





with us. We had an excellent supper 
served by the ladies of the community ; 
we had some fun; we gave some prizes 
and agricultural subjects, 
the relation between rural and urban 
dwellers. 

And on that night, I made my ac- 
quaintance with Mebane. It was my 
misfortune that I hadn't known it be- 
fore. Others had and now the town is 
well known all over the state. Pass 
through there today and you must 
drive very fast not to see dignified 
signs advising you that Mebane is the 
home of a Kiwanis club. You will 
see a railroad right of way that has 
been cleared and cleaned of refuse, 
scrap timbers, rusted iron and other 
things which made it unsightly in the 
past. A parking place for automobiles 
has been made from part of the area 
and the other has been landscaped. 

So on down the street. The little 
town is clean and fresh. Beds of flow- 
ers at strategic points attract the eye. 
Shrubbery has been planted and shade 
trees will soon make the highway more 
pleasant. The Mebane Kiwanis club 
awards prizes to those who give this 
the most attention. Children have their 
own playground with a wading pool 
and equipment bought and installed by 
the club. The few charity cases in the 
village get attention from a $50 fund 
renewed each year from the coffers 
of the club. A night policeman looks 
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Four hundred farmers and business men met with the Mebane Kiwanis club to celebrate the close of 
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a pasture campaign, 

















after the property of the citizens be- 
cause of action by the club. New busi- 
ness enterprises have been brought to 
the town. Two hosiery mills and one 
silk mill are there directly as a result 
of work by the Committee on Public 
Affairs. 

But it is-out in the rural districts 
that Mebane is best known. The club 
first wanted the tobacco growers to 
know that Mebane had an excellent 
market for their weed. It held meet- 
ings in all parts of the country and 
this fact was incidentally broadcast. 
The records show now that the Mebane 
market averages the highest price for 
the golden weed of any market in 
North Carolina. Mebane has had a 
local fair each fall. For years it has 
been held in one of the tobacco ware- 
houses just before the market opened 
each fall. Now Mebane has a well- 
situated fair-grounds on the edge of 
town and competition is open to six 
counties round about. 

The Mebane club believes in the 
friendship and good will of the rural 
dwellers. True, it has had its inter- 
club meetings with other nearby towns 
and a fine spirit of good will exists 
between the three Kiwanis clubs of 
the county ; but if the club has done one 
thing well, it has been the developing 
of friendlier relations between its own 
people and those of the rural sections. 

There are only 32 members of the 
Mebane Kiwanis club but these 32 
men have made contacts with over 
§,000 farmers in the 100 or more dif- 
ferent meetings held in rural sections 
or at farm meetings in town. Nor has 
the club imposed on this friendship. 
It has not sought to develop trade. At 
the meetings held out in rural districts, 
the club members have paid their reg- 
ular luncheon fees and it is safe to say 
that the women’s organizations serving 
the meals have made quite a bit of 
money out of the meetings. When 
the farmers have been invited to a 
meeting in town, a barbecue dinner 
or some similar event has been given 
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vice-president; Donnell 
by the club. 

An example of this was shown re- 
cently when the club entertained 400 
or more farmers and invited guests at 
a barbecue celebrating the close of a 
successful pasture campaign in the 
county. Cooperating wth some of the 
local business leaders, the Kiwanis club 
had decided that a milk condensery was 
needed to give the dairy farmers a 
stable and continuing market for sur- 
plus milk. Representatives of large 
condensery, organizations were invited 
to the town. The members of the Ki- 
wanis club took their cars, were as- 
signed a route and made a farm to 
farm survey of the number of cows and 
the acres of pasture. The visiting 
representatives were impressed when 
they heard the results, but not con- 
vinced. “You need more pastures,” 
they said. 

So the club got behind the county 
farm agent in conducting an intensive 
campaign for more permanent pastures. 
Three thousand acres to be planted 
this spring was the goal. A series of 
29 meetings covering every community 
of the county, was scheduled. Experts 
from the State College were invited 
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Left to right: Joseph P. Moore, President, Mebane Kiwanis club; W. Kerr Scott, county agent of 


the State College Extension Service; and one of the farmers who ordered seed in the pasture campaign. 





Van Noppen, secretary-treasurer; A. B. 
Moore is next to man with white 








Members of the Mebane Kiwanis club. The officers are: Joseph P. Moore, president; H. V. Corbett, 


President 


Fitch, district 


front row at right. 


trustee. 
coat, 
to help and when the campaign was 
closed at the end of the month desig- 
nated, 624 farmers gave their orders 
for 39,541 pounds of grass and clover 
as recommended for good pas- 
tures. On March 12, the seed arrived 
and was weighed into packages, each 
man receiving his proper share. Over 
1,500 packages of seed went over the 
and members of the Mebane 
Kiwanis club helped to weigh and sack 
When this was done, a short 
meeting was held in the warehouse 
and then the farmers and visitors broke 
bread together in one of the most satis- 
fying and successful farm meetings 
ever held in North Carolina. Enough 
seed to plant 2,041 acres was distrib- 
uted and the remainder of the 3,000 
acres will be made up in the plantings 
of legume crops to follow this summer. 
The little town of Mebane on North 
Carolina’s main street may not get its 
condensery but my bet is that it will. 
The men who started this thing and 
who were not afraid to put on overalls 
and weigh seed or to put on aprons 
and feed hungry guests or to put their 
hands in their pockets to pay the ex- 
penses of the movement are not afraid 
to tackle any remaining difficulties. 
And so I say that Mebane is a 
town with individuality. The Kiwanis 
club helped to give it this distinguish- 
ing trait. The casual passerby might 
in supercilious ignorance indifferently 
inquire after its name as he hastens 


seed 


scales 


the seed. 





by. He will see a bank, a drug store, 
a cafe—all of which may look smal! 


and insignificant if he be from some 
mighty city. But back out in the little 
town are courageous hearts, happy 
families, home ties. There is respect, 
confidence, esteem. This reaches fur- 
ther into the little-trod byways where 
farm homes nestle under red cedars 
and giant oaks. Thinking of this, one 
sees beyond the conventional buildings 
on the conventional street and looks 
into the heart of America. 
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Leadership Training 


EADERSHIP training should obviously have an im- 
portant place in Kiwanis. Our organization has as 
its fundamental aim the creation of leadership for 
worth-while service and community betterment. To secure 
effective district and club administrations, it is certainly 
essential that those who are the leaders of such leadership 
should be most fully trained in their responsibilities. 

Training is receiving ever-increasing attention on the 
part of personnel managers and industrial relations execu- 
tives and much thought and expense are being expended on 
the development of the best plans for the proper instruction 
of employes. It has been found most worth while in the 
interest of production and profits to make certain that fore- 
men, department heads, junior and even senior executives 
thoroughly understand their duties. 

Kiwanis education has received much emphasis in recent 
years and it should have a permanent place in our organi- 
zation. This has to do with the instruction of individual 
Kiwanians in regard to the purposes, ideals, activities and 
organization structure of Kiwanis. 

The time now seems to be fully come when greater at- 
tention should be given to making certain that our new 
leaders each year have a full and adequate understanding 
of their responsibilities and opportunities. At the Inter- 
national Council, December, 1928, the International Secre- 
tary presented a paper entitled “A Comprehensive Plan 
for Leadership Training” which was published in Tue 
Kiwanis MaGazine for January, 1929, and this plan was 
again recommended in his annual report to the Milwaukee 
Convention and in his report to the International Board 
of Trustees in July. 

Upon the recommendation of International President 
McDavid, the Board adopted as one of the administrative 
policies for the current convention year: 





“The Development of a Comprehensive 

Plan of Leadership Training.” 
The President appointed a committee from the Board 
of Trustees to develop a plan for the training of leaders to 
be put into full operation for the district and club officers 
taking office on January 1, 1930. This committee con- 
sisted of International Trustee William J. Carrington, 
Chairman, Immediate Past International President O. 
Samuel Cummings, and International Trustee J. Randall 
Caton, Jr. 

This committee has given careful consideration to this 
matter and has already sent out to the district governors- 
elect a prospectus for training courses for district and club 
leaders which generally follows the suggestions offered by 
the Secretary at the 1928 International Council. The fol- 
lowing training courses are suggested in this prospectus: 

I. Trarninc Course For District GoveRNOoRS-ELECT 

At International Council, December 5, 6 and 7, 1929 
II. Traryrnc Course For LrzEuTENANT GOVERNORS, 
District SECRETARIES AND District TREASURERS- 
Evect 
An entire day during the week of December 9-14, 1929 
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III. Trarnrnc Course For District COMMITTEE CHAIR- 
MEN 
Early in January at time of District Board of Trus- 
tees’ Meeting 
IV. Divistona, Tratnrnc Courses For CLus 
DENTS AND ViICE-PRESIDENTS-ELECT 
An entire day during the week of December 16-21, 1929 
V. Trarnrnc Course FoR OTHER CLUB OFFICERS AND 
DirECTORS 
Before the installation of club officers 
VI. Traryinc Course For CLus CoMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
Before the installation of club officers 

The committee’s bulletin gives added details on super- 
vision, teachers, etc., and suggestive outlines for the train- 
ing courses for club presidents and vice-presidents-elect and 
for the lieutenant governors-elect. The main text-books 
are the Manual for Club Officers, the Manual for District 
Officers and the various pamphlets of committee suggestions. 

It is obvious that this plan contemplates much more 
comprehensive instruction and discussion than has hereto- 
fore been given in conferences of club officers. It provides 
tor a thorough discussion of the main aspects of district 
and club administration; not the discussion for an hour or 
so of a few special topics. In other words this plan provides 
for training schools, not conferences. 

The time for definite action is at hand. The training of 
the district governors in their responsibilities has long been 
carried on through the International Council under the 
direction of the International Board of Trustees. It now 
becomes the responsibility of district officers and club presi- 
dents to give their earnest efforts to carrying out this clearly 
defined comprehensive plan for the training of our leaders. 

District governors, lieutenant governors and club presi- 
dents must be teachers as well as executives and leaders. 
District governors should assume the personal responsibility 
for the training of the lieutenant governors, district treas- 
urers and district secretaries and of the district committee 
chairmen. They should also codperate with lieutenant 
governors in the carrying out of the divisional training 
schools. Club presidents should fulfill their responsibilities 
as teachers of the other club officers and directors and the 
committee chairmen of their respective clubs. 

By the united efforts of all, it is sincerely believed that 
this whole plan can be carried out this year and no one can 
doubt that the result will have exceptional significance 
for our organization in the improvement of district and club 
administrations. 

Let’s all give heartiest support and fullest codperation 
to carrying through this administrative policy and make a 
success of our initial attempt to have put into operation “A 
Comprehensive Plan of Leadership Training.” 


PRESI- 


UAW, 




















Vocational Guidance Day in La Crosse 


Vocational Guidance Luncheon Sponsored by Kiwanis Club 


By G. M. WILEY 


Superintendent, La Crosse, Wisconsin, Public Schools; Member, La Crosse Kiwanis Club 


Be Kiwanis Club of La Crosse 
sponsored an inter-club vocational 
guidance luncheon with more than two 
hundred members and guests of the 
Rotary, Lions, Business Men’s Club, 
Kiwanis, College Club, and Business 
and Professional Women’s Club, as- 
sembled for this meeting. The main ad- 
dress was delivered by C. C. Robinson, 
of New York City, First Vice-President 
of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. L. F. Robinson of the La 
Crosse Kiwanis club presided. 


This representative group of busi- 
ness and professional men and women, 
who had assembled to discover oppor- 
tunities for further service to boys and 
girls inspired the speaker who pre- 
sented a challenging message in an in- 
spirational way. He pointed out clearly 
by his own experiences and by timely 
illustrations the importance of adult co- 
operation in a guidance program. La 
Crosse has always taken much pride 
and satisfaction in the services the men 
and women have rendered in their co- 
operative efforts with the schools in 
vocational guidance. Mr. Robinson 
paid a tribute to the services that have 
been rendered in the past and stirred 
his audience to still further participa- 
tion. 

At the close of the luncheon a large 
number of the men and women in at- 
tendance went direct to the high schools 
of the city to go into conferences with 
the students to give them whatever in- 
formation they could, relative to the 
work in which they had manifested a 
special interest. The speakers study 
guidance with the school officials, and 
all are working together with the same 
objectives in mind. The motto in the 
guidance program and the thought in 
the minds of the speakers was “‘to give 
information in regard to occupations 
and answer questions.” The lawyer 
did not attempt to make lawyers out of 
all in his group, and the business man 
make all of his group into business 
men, but to give insight into their pro- 
fessions, businesses and trades, gained 
from a practical experience, and thus 
bring theory and practice face to face. 


The La Crosse guidance program in- 
cludes this service as one of the vital 





factors in the program and its program 
can only be effective insofar as this fac- 
tor is developed. The College Club of 
La Crosse sponsored the first guidance 
conference and has rendered a continual 





G. M. Wiley 


and valuable service in this work. A 
large number of the clubs and many 
individual citizens render a continual 
service throughout the year. The Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club 
along with other clubs and individuals 
contribute to a scholarship fund which 
makes it possible for any deserving boy 
and girl to graduate from high school. 
An Alumni Loan Fund renders further 
assistance to these boys and girls in 
securing a college training. 

The special guidance day program 
which consisted of inspirational ad- 
dresses to all students of the Junior 
and Senior High Schools in auditorium 
exercises in the morning, the inter-club 
luncheon sponsored by the Kiwanis 
club, and the afternoon conferences of 
students with business and professional 
men and women, is only a part of the 
continuous guidance program which 
permeates the La Crosse schools. This 
special guidance day accomplished the 
feat of “Guidance Consciousness” in 
the city. It brought school men and 
women and boys and girls and busi- 
ness and professional men and women 
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and tradesmen together and all have a 
“first-hand knowledge of each other” 
and their problems and the many oppor- 
tunities for codperative and helpful 
service for the good of boys and girls 
and the entire city. 

La Crosse is an outstanding example 
of what can be accomplished for boys 
and girls. By means of this mutual 
understanding and codéperation of 
“school folks” and “other folks” worth- 
while results are accomplished. 

The story of vocational guidance day 
is only a part of the guidance program. 
It is the day of inspiration and infor- 
mation from sources outside the con- 
fines of mere scholastic thinking. This 
practical information comes from men 
and women who know from experience 
and who do not ordinarily impart their 
knowledge from platform and press. 
They are exerting an influence of great 
value in the lives of these young peo- 
ple. These men and women also meet 
these students individually throughout 
the year as problems and questions 
arise. They say “We are never too 
busy to give time for interviews with 
an earnest boy or girl.” La Crosse 
people who participate in this voca- 
tional guidance day, realize that one 
day in the year or one contact does not 
do all the work, but that it is the mere 
beginning. 

Some further information concerning 
the guidance program may be in place 
in order that Vocational Guidance Day 
may be seen in its proper perspective. 
Guidance is the foundation of the 
school philosophy and procedure in the 
La Crosse schools. No complex high 
paid staff is employed to do this work. 
Miss Josephine Hintgen, supervisor 
of the fifth and sixth grades and the 
Junior High School of the city schools 
is also director of guidance. Because 
of her training, experience, sane and 
sensible ideas of education and child 
life related to actual life experiences, 
she is particularly equipped for this 
fine leadership that she is giving. She 
is a typical product of the public 
schools, a graduate of the La Crosse 
High School, La Crosse State Teachers’ 
College, Harvard, and University of 
Wisconsin. She has studied in Leland 

(Turn to page 618) 











1, PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


N 1926 the club took a large part in 
reviving and reorganizing the local 
Chamber of Commerce and has since 
been a consistent supporter of it. Dur- 
ing the year 1928, the president as well 
as the secretary and the entire Board 
of Directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce were active members of the club. 

Two of the five members of the City 
Council of Benicia are active members 
of the club. 

The president and two of the direc- 
tors of the local Red Cross Chapter 
are active members of the club. 

One of the three members of the 
Board of Schoo! Trustees for Benicia 
is an active member of the club. 

One of the three members of the City 
Park Commission is an active member 
of the club. 

Two of the three members of the 
Benicia Reclamation District, now en- 
gaged in filling in all the low, swampy 
land in the southern part of the city, 
adjacent to the bay, are active members 
of the club. 

Two active members of the club are 
members of the Board of Directors of 
Silverado Area Council, Boy Scouts of 
America, comprising a part of Solano, 
all of Napa, and part of Sonoma Coun- 
ties. 

The Kiwanis club initiated the move- 
ment of placing appropriate markers at 
historical points in Benicia, Benicia be- 
ing one of the oldest towns in Cali- 
fornia and in the early days an educa- 
tional center, and assisted in designing 
an appropriate marker. The manufac- 
ture and placing of these markers was 
carried out by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The club coéperated in encouraging 
registration (the club being registered 
100 per cent) and in getting out the 
vote, both at the primary and general 
election, 


Under-Privileged Child Work: 

Activities under this heading is one 
of the main continuing activities of the 
club. Activities and accomplishments 
are as follows: 

The club sponsors all Boy Scout ac- 
tivities in Benicia. The Boy Scout 
Committee of five is composed entirely 
of members of the club. Funds for the 
support of this work are raised by 
members of the club under the supervi- 
sion of the scout committee, and it 
might be stated that the full quota has 





Reports of Efficiency Contest for 1928 


IV. Benicia, California, Wins in White Division 


been raised each year. The club se- 
cured, through lease, approximately ten 
acres of ground on the outskirts of 
town, and by the manual labor of club 
members, reconditioned a _ three-room 
building thereon, as an over-night and 
week-end camp for the scouts. 

Our scouts attend the Area Summer 
Camp at Inverness, on the coast some 
eighty miles from Benicia, those at- 
tending being taken to and returned 
from camp by members of the club. 
One two weeks’ free trip to the summer 
camp is awarded to the scout with the 
best combined scout and school record. 
From one to three members of Kiwanis 
attend the scout meeting each week. 

Our club has been particularly in- 
terested in the child who is physically 
handicapped. During 1928, as well as 
in previous years, this activity has been 
of such scope as to alone justify the 
existence of the club, and has endeared 
the club to all the citizens of Benicia. 
Activities along this line were as fol- 
lows: 

Feb.: Sent boy to San Francisco hos- 
pital for observation and treatment. 

April: Had tonsils removed from 
three children. One child sent to San 
Francisco hospital for observation and 
treatment. 

May: Sent boy to San Francisco hos- 
pital for treatment for facial paralysis. 


Tee ee ee ee 


This the last of the winning reports 
of the 1928 Efficiency Contest for the 
Gold, Silver, Blue and W hite Divisions. 
In the September issue the report of the 
Kiwanis Club of London, Ontario, win- 
ner in the Gold Division, was pub- 
lished ; the October issue contained the 
report of the Kiwanis Club of Astoria, 
Oregon, winner in the Silver Division; 
in the November issue was published 
the report of the Kiwanis Club of 
Modesto, California, winner in the Blue 
Division; and accompanying ts the re- 
port of the Kiwanis Club of Benicia, 
California, winner in the White Divi- 
ston. 

All these reports cover the period 
from January 1 to December 31, 1928. 

The rules governing the 1929 Effi- 
ciency Contest have been mailed to all 
clubs, and it is urged that every club 
well submit its report to its district gov- 
ernor not later than February 15, 1930, 
in accordance with the rules. 
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Sent child to San Francisco hospital 
for cast replacement. Sent five children 
to San Francisco for eye examination. 
Sent five children to San Francisco for 
second time for eye examination. 

June: Sent five children to San Fran- 
cisco for final eye examination and had 
them fitted with proper glasses. Sent 
child to San Francisco hospital for cast 
replacement. 

July: Sent child to San Francisco hos- 
pital for cast replacement. Sent boy 
to San Francisco hospital for observa- 
tion and treatment. Sent child to San 
Francisco hospital for cast replacement. 
Sent child to San Francisco for observa- 
tion and treatment. 

Aug.: Sent child to San Francisco 
hospital for cast replacement. 

Sept.: Sent child to San Francisco 
hospital for cast replacement. 

Nov.: Sent two children to San Fran- 
cisco hospital for observation and treat- 
ment. 

Practically all of the above-men- 
tioned trips to San Francisco were made 
by members of the club in their private 
automobiles. When a Kiwanian was 
not available, transportation was fur- 
nished at the expense of the club. All 
of these trips consumed an entire day 
and involved the expense of a toll 
bridge and ferry charge each way. In 
the case of the child sent to San Fran- 
cisco regularly for cast replacement, it 
is necessary to take the community 
nurse or the mother, and often both, 
as the child must be held on someone’s 
lap the entire time. All hospital, sur- 
gical, transportation and other expenses 
involved in the above cases were met 
by the club. 

Further activities along this line were 
as follows: 

The Parent-Teachers’ Association, 
whose principal activity is the supply- 
ing of milk, chocolate, etc., to the under- 
nourished children of the schools, have 
been assisted in their efforts to raise 
funds for this work and have a stand- 
ing offer from the club for financial 
support when needed. 

A free clinic was held for twenty- 
five pre-school children by two of our 
members, one of the medical and one 
of the dental profession. 

Employment was found for several 
men of large and rather destitute fami- 
lies, who might otherwise easily have 
become public charges. 

(Turn to page 616) 
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Extension 


No representative who attended that splendid convention 
at Milwaukee could leave with any doubt as to the exten- 
sion policy of the organization. 

Every community which can maintain a Kiwanis club is 
entitled to have one. It is the responsibility of the nearest 
club to that community to begin action. To fail to extend 
Kiwanis into added communities in the two countries to 
which we limit our activities, is contrary to the spirit of the 
organization. 

The ideals of Kiwanis are of community betterment. 
Not selfish community betterment limited to the communi- 
ties in which we live, but betterment everywhere, so that 
the total will be a continent-wide influence for good. 

The best interests of both Kiwanis and the continent de- 
mand that Kiwanis clubs be established in every community 
which can maintain a club measuring up to Kiwanis stand- 
ards. The community is entitled to the club and Kiwanis 
is entitled to the community. 

Sponsoring a Kiwanis club is the best of all methods of 
Kiwanis education. Kiwanians active in sponsoring Ki- 
wanis learn more of the organization to which they belong 
than they ever knew. Sponsoring is a sword which cuts 
both ways, helping the club sponsoring fully as much as 
the club sponsored. 

There is scarcely a club on the continent but has in its 
immediate neighborhood a town which could support a 
Kiwanis club. If each would see and do this duty of ex- 
tension, Kiwanis would have a year of great increase. 
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Kiwanis does not follow public opinion—uit is 
public opinion. 
< D- 


Farm Problems 


Never in the history of this continent has the farmer been 
so much in the spotlight as now. Both the great nations 
represented in Kiwanis have become farmer conscious. Both 
recognize that the farmer is fundamental ; that when he has 
no success the very roots of the nations are in danger. 

Doubtless the farmer has many a laugh at the senti- 
mentalist who looks on him as a poor downtrodden cuss in 
need of some delicate sort of charity ; who thinks of him as 
a creature of inferior mentality who has to be shown by 
some city man how to make a living out of the soil. 

Faced with the farmer’s problems, the average city man 
would give up the fight without a struggle. Men born and 
bred to the soil have a pride in the occupation of their 
fathers which amounts almost to fanaticism. They love 
old Mother Earth and have no desire to desert her. 

Thinking men recognize that what comes from the soil is 
fundamental. Mineral wealth taken from the ground is 


gone forever. This applies also to oil. Steel, coal, ores and 
all things geological must have an end, and they cannot 
be replaced. 
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But all that grows from the soil, from the tallest tree to 
the deepest tuber, can be planted and produced so long as 
the soil is kept fertile. Let the city man grind down the 
farmer and the farmer must in turn grind down the soil 
and decrease its fertility. 

Only the prosperous farmer can put back into the soil 
as much crop producing fertilizer as he takes off in crops. 
Not to maintain the fertility of the soil means disaster, not 
only to the farmer, but to the city man as well. Self- 
preservation should dictate a policy in both countries by 
which the farmer is not ground down in his prices to the 
point where he must abuse his soil. 

This is not a sentimental problem but a practical living 
one, on which the lives of every individual in both nations 
depend. 

<¢Pr 


The real difficulty 1s to tell whether it is Oppor- 
tunity knocking at the door, or just another ground 
floor stock salesman. 
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Short Term Notes 

Two kinds of Kiwanis clubs have trouble with their 
activities. The first is not sufficiently active in community 
work to hold its worth-while membership. These, fortu- 
nately, are few and far between. The day of the knife and 
fork club has passed. Practically all clubs have recognized 
the fact that community service is the only sound reason 
for the existence of a Kiwanis club. 

The other club which has trouble has ambitions which 
outrun its judgment. It takes on more than it can handle. 
Rarely if ever has this happened where the administration 
has refused to commit the club for a time beyond which the 
then officers are in office. 

Fairness demands that club presidents and officers do not 
try to live again in the administrations which follow them, 
by saddling on the club, activities which will take a number 
of years to carry to consummation. 

It is reasonable to suppose that if an activity has been 
an outstanding success, succeeding administrations will 
continue it. But no administration is quite fair to its suc- 
cessors if it assumes a financial obligation which runs be- 
yond its own term of office. Each administration should 
put forward its own ideas, propose its own objectives and 
carry out its own policies. 

Under one administration an activity may be successful, 
which, in the hands of a less interested one which comes 
into office with its hands tied, may be a failure. Then there 
is danger of a club getting into a rut and losing interest if 
the same work is done on the same objective year after 
year. 

There is pleasure and renewed interest in a change in 
well doing. It is right for any club to major, year after 
year, in under-privileged child work, but to adopt a single 
form of this activity or support only a single institution in 
that work, is a mistake, as interest fags through the 
monotony. 
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Herein lies the advantage of three or four objectives. 
It is rare that any single objective appeals with the same 
strength to all the membership. By variety all the member- 
ship can be tied into the work of the club. 

Kiwanis and the community are better served if your 
obligations and commitments end with each administration. 


“2 i 
“To lose a friend ts to die a little.” 
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Stage Fright 

What is more pathetic than to see a man who has made 
a fortune in business, who has swung big deals, led hun- 
dreds of sanlines or accomplished wonders in industry, 
manufacturing or business, rise to his feet in a Kiwanis 
club and stammer like a school boy, leaving the impression 
that he is a driveling idiot ? 

You have seen it happen in your club; it happens in 
every civic organization. You can cure stage fright in only 
one way and that is by making its victim understand that 
there is no difference between talking on your hind legs 
like a man or squatting on a chair like a frog. 

The only way this lesson can be taught is by making the 
victim stand up and speak up often enough to overcome 
his inferiority complex. Nothing but practice will do it. 
One of the greatest of our literary lights was asked how 
one could learn to write. He answered in two words: 
“Do it!” This is equally true of speaking in public. It 
can only be learned by doing it. 

That club president who makes it a rule to compel mem- 
bers to get up on their feet from time to time and say a few 
words does more for his membership than he knows 

Almost half the benefit of the big brains of any Kiwanis 
club is lost because of stage fright. Men who are wise in 
finance, in civics, in the knowledge of the town’s needs, sit 
dumb, while some man with the ability to express himself 
on his feet puts an inferior proposition across. 

If all these men could be taught to speak on their feet, 
the club would have the benefit of their advice and counsel ; 
now they are dumb from stage fright. We talk of develop- 
ing Kiwanis leadership—this is the very best method pos- 
sible, 

ae | 


Why not a traffic cop knob on the radio to dis- 
entangle the stations operating on the same wave 
length? 

“t De 


School Patrols 


A traffic judge in one American city recently fined heav- 
ily a motorist who refused to obey the orders of a school boy 
patrolling a busy corner near a public school. The judge 
wisely said that a motorist who considered the safety of 
school children of less importance than his own con- 
venience would find no leniency in his court. 

All over the continent the American Automobile Associa- 
tion plan of safety for school children has been adopted. 
Vested with no authority save that which comes from a 
motorist’s decency, these school boys have regulated traffic 
at busy corners near schools with splendid results. 

During the last school year, in one city over sixty thou- 
sand school children were instructed in the principles of 
highway safety, and fifteen hundred school boys were 
enrolled as patrolmen to guide younger school children 
through the mazes of traffic. 

This school boy patrol has rendered invaluable service in 
the preservation of child life. The patrols are operated 
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under the direct supervision of the principals of the schools, 
the A. A. A. merely supplying such aid as is requested, and 
furnishing the distinctive Sam Brown belts and badges of 
office. 

Boy patrolmen have no police authority ; they are simply 
trained to see that school children are protected. To succeed 
they must have the respect and cooperation of every motor- 
ist. 

Good Kiwanians will halt when a boy patrolman raises 
his hand, not because the law commands them, but because 
they are good Kiwanians. A good Kiwanian recognizes 
his duty and personal responsibility for the safety of chil- 
dren in the street. 

Kiwanis clubs desiring to institute such patrols will find 
hearty codperation and instruction from the nearest branch 
ot the American Automobile Association. There is no bet- 
ter Kiwanis work. 
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We area funny people. We maintain in every 
state and province and at the seats of our national 
governments a bureau of animal industry or some- 
thing of the sort to teach our citizens how to 
breed pigs, chickens, horses and other animals. 
But uf some altruist tries to teach similar facts in 
the far more important realm of mankind, look- 
ing toward a healthier, better race of people, we 
stick him in the hoosegow and make him pay a big 
fine. Logically, then, we must agree that pigs 
and cali és and baa-baa sheep are of more Con- 
sequence than the people who eat them! 
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Secretary- -Editor 


A captious member of an audience said to Eddie Cantor: 
‘I was disappointed in that show. That comedian was 
tunny, of course, but he can’t dance and he doesn’t sing. 
I don’t think he’s so hot.” 

“Say, did you ever hear of a guy named Kreisler ?” asked 
the disgusted Cantor. ‘Well, he can’t play any other in- 
strument but a fiddle!” 

To be a good secretary may be as much of a triumph as 
to play a violin as well as Kreisler. To be a good secretary 
of a Kiwanis club does not require that the same individual 
be a good publicity man, an advertising expert and an 
editor. To be a good secretary is honor and work enough 
for any one man. 

A few individuals do combine both the ability to be a 
good secretary and to write snappy notices which attract the 
membership to the meetings, but they can be counted on the 
fingers of a single hand. 

The best ‘ ‘good notice” results are obtained by having the 
man endowed with the ability to get out good advertise- 
ments of the coming meetings take this work from the 
secretary. In every club is some man who would take joy 
in getting out interesting notices. To him the task should 
be assigned. 

A Kiwanis notice is only an advertisement of the next 
meeting. It is intended to arouse the interest of the mem- 
bership and encourage attendance. It should not follow 
any set form but assume as many as the ingenuity of the 
editor can devise. 

These lines were typed after reading one report in the 
proceedings of the Milwaukee Convention, which every 
Secretary and Editor in the Kiwanis world would do well to 
read and ponder. It is the report of R. Armistead Grady 
of the Duluth club, on Page 419 of the proceedings. It is 
as full of meat as an egg, and no secretary will object to 
this bit of honor where honor is so richly due. 
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Atlantic City Convention 


HE plans for the annual convention at 

Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 29- 
July 3 are already under way. Kiwanians 
should keep in mind that the dates this year 
are later than they have ever previously 
been. Many have expressed their pleasure 
at these dates because for the most part 
they place the convention after the closing 
of schools and educational institutions and 
thus permit the taking of families to At- 
lantic City. They are also late enough to 
permit delightful days by the ocean and 
to fit in with the summer vacations of many. 
Convention Manager Heiss has visited 
Atlantic City and concluded contracts with 
the hotels for the accommodations of those 
who attend. The Committee on Convention 
Program has held a meeting and has made 
an excellent beginning upon the convention 
program, The committee is endeavoring to 
develop a program that will leave increased 
time free for the enjoyment of the seashore. 
The Secretary visited Atlantic City at the 
time of the New Jersey District Convention 
and found the Atlantic City Kiwanians 
already busy and enthusiastic in their plans 
as hosts to our next convention which 
promises to be our biggest and best. The 
Convention Office will be opened early in 
January when the work of the various com- 
mittees will begin in earnest in codperation 
with the convention manager. 





Committee of Past Inter- 
national Presidents 


HE Committee of Past International 

Presidents held a meeting in Baltimore 
on October 6-7. There were present Past 
International President V. M. Johnson, 
chairman, and Past Presidents Amerman, 
Arras, Barnett, Cummings, Heinz, Hixson, 
Karr and Moss, Past President Amerman 
was not able to remain throughout the 
entire meeting, and Past President Ross was 
prevented from attending through urgent 
business matters. International President 
McDavid and_ International Secretary 
Parker were also present. This committee 
formerly was called the Committee on In- 
ternational Public Affairs and this was the 
first meeting since the name was changed 
and the duties somewhat differently defined. 
President McDavid presented to the com- 
mittee for their consideration some of the 
problems which are receiving the considera- 
tion of himself and his associates on the 
International Board of Trustees, and these 
matters were fully discussed by the Past 
Presidents. The advisory character of this 
committee’s work was fully justified by the 
results of this significant meeting. One of 
the outstanding and promising facts in Ki- 





wanis is the continued interest of the Past 
International Presidents who by their pres- 
ence and serious discussion of our present 
problems showed their continued vital in- 
terest in Kiwanis. The hospitality of Past 
President and Mrs. Karr at their country 
home and the Baltimore Country Club was 
greatly enjoyed. The Baltimore Kiwanis 
club held a dinner in honor of the Past 
Presidents on the last evening, at which 
President McDavid spoke. Brief messages 
were also given by all the Past Presidents. 





Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child 


HE Committee on Under-Privileged 

Child held a meeting at International 
Headquarters on October 9 at which were 
present Chairman John T. MacDonald, 
William F. Faulkes, Arthur S. Pitcher, and 
W. E. Wolcott. Frederick M. Barnes, Jr., 
was unable to be present. The committee 
spent the day in earnest study of its impor- 
tant field of activity and developed plans 
for the further promotion of the significant 
service of Kiwanis clubs to under-privileged 
children. While there has been a significant 
advance in the emphasis of personal service 
there are still some clubs that do not have 
the spirit of this aspect of under-privileged 
child work. The committee will seek through 
the year further to promote personal service, 
urging clubs, whatever their many and 
varied types of activity for children’s wel- 
fare may be, to seek further the realization 
of the International objective to emphasize 
“personal contact with and assistance to an 
individual child by every Kiwanian.” 





Committee on Public Affairs 
for United States 


HE Committee Public Affairs for 

the United States held its meeting on 
November 9 in Tallahassee, the capital city 
of Florida, because its chairman, Governor 
Doyle Carlton was unable, due to executive 
duties, to go to Chicago. The meeting of 
the committee was certainly a significant 
one. Governor Carlton out of his unusually 
busy life gave a full day to the committee 
which met from 9:00 in the morning until 
10:30 in the evening in earnest discussion 
of the program of activities to be undertaken 
by the committee this year. In addition to 
Chairman Carlton there were present Guy 
Guernsey, Finley C. Hendrickson, and 
Herbert W. Osborn. William H. Reeder, Jr. 
was unable to attend. International Secre- 
tary Parker also attended the meeting going 
to Tallahassee from the Carolinas District 
Convention at Greenville, South Carolina. 
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on 


The Tallahassee Kiwanis club held a 
luncheon in honor of the visiting committee 
men at which each brought a brief message 
as did Secretary Parker. Governor and 
Mrs. Carlton were gracious hosts to the 
committee in the evening at a dinner at the 
Executive Mansion. The committee will 
especially stress this year the upholding of 
constitutional authority, the promotion of 
trafic safety, and the reduction in the cost 
of government. There will be other public 
affairs problems also presented to the clubs 
for their consideration but these 
given the major attention. 


will be 





Committee on Vocational 
Guidance and Placement 


HE activities of clubs in vocational 

guidance, the most recent of our Inter- 
national objectives, will unquestionably be 
advanced through the excellent meeting of 
the Committee on Vocational Guidance and 
Placement which was held in Chicago on 
November 11. All members of the commit- 
tee were present as follows: Lynn A. Emer- 
son, chairman, J. Maurice Dietrich, A. L. 
Ferguson, J. E. Lewis, and Preston Pfeifer. 
The members of this committee have all had 
definite experience in the field of vocational 
guidance and are, therefore, exceptionally 
well qualified to develop plans that will be 
of real helpfulness. The committee is 
greatly eacouraged by the evident increased 
interest in this objective, and is very hope- 
ful that through the practical methods of 
their work they will be able to greatly in- 
crease the number of clubs carrying on this 
very practical activity. 





Committee on Kiwanis 
Education 


HE Committee on Kiwanis Education 

held a most interesting and worth-while 
meeting at International Headquarters on 
November 13. There were in attendance 
at the meeting Chairman Ernest F. Mc- 
Gregor, Wilson P. Ard, Ben H. Hazen, and 
Harrison U. Wood. District Governor-elect 
C. Harold Hippler of Florida was prevented 
by professional duties from being present. 
Chairman McGregor as a member of last 
year’s committee and because of his excep- 
tional interest in this field will give to the 
committee exceptional leadership this year, 
and the members of the committee are all 
exceptionally qualified to give him the best 
possible support. Kiwanis education has 
made large advances in the last few years, 
but there is much yet to be done; and we 
sincerely believe that this year’s committee 
will develop a very practical program for 
promoting the work of this committee. 
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Ontario-Q uebec--Maritime 


HE eleventh annual convention of the 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District was 
held at Bigwin Inn, September 8-10. 
Bigwin Inn is situated on an island in 
Lake of Bays, Muskoka, and 
unique and delightful place for a gathering 
of Kiwanians. The Barrie club acted as 


proved a 


host and were most generous in their hos- 
pitality and entertainment, 
Sunday was devoted to registration and 


a district Executive Committee meeting. 
The Re ligious Musicale and the address by 
Rabbi Isserman of St. 
formerly of Toronto, Ontario, started the 
All pres- 
ent will long remember the setting in the 


Rotunda on that 


Louis, Missouri, 


convention off in excellent form. 
magnificent Bigwin Inn 
memorable evening. 

G. Gaul presided at the 
opening business session on Monday morn- 


Governor A. 


ing. Addresses of welcome were given by 
Mayor Duncan M. McCuaig, Barrie, On- 
tario, President James R. Dier of the Barrie 
club, and Charles O. Shaw, President of 
Bigwin Inn. In addition to several reports 
by committee chairmen, there were two ex- 
cellent addresses. “The Responsibilities and 
Opportunities of a Delegate to the District 
Convention” was a subject ably presented 
by former International Vice-President H. 
Stanley Higman, Ottawa, Ontario, while 
“Square Pegs in Round Holes” was the sub- 
ject of a splendid address by Lieutenant 
Governor-elect Fred Moore of the West 
Toronto club. 

The outstanding feature of the Barrie 
Welcome Luncheon, Monday noon, was an 


Over six hundred people, including Editorial Writer Roe Fulkerson and Mrs, Fulkerson, International Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker and Mrs. Parker, and 
ed at Bigwin in Lake of Bays, Muskoka, September 8-10, to attend the eleventh annual 


a number of the district officers, both past and present, congregat 
convention of the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District. 


address by Hon. Dr. W. F. Roberts, St. 
John, N. B. 
Monday 


secretaries, trustees and every member pres- 


afternoon found the presidents, 
ent at the various conferences. The discus- 
sion and exchange of ideas at these confer- 
ences proved quite valuable and instructive. 

The Governor’s Banquet and Ball was 
held on Monday evening. At the banquet 
Roe Fulkerson delivered an address which 
was a masterpiece of humor and philosophy. 

Tuesday morning’s session was devoted 
to the reports of the district officers and 
Brownlee, 
a comprehensive 
report of his vear’s work. He reported the 
district in a satisfactory position financially 


committee chairmen. George 


secretary-treasurer, gave 


with no clubs in arrears. 

Governor A. G. Gaul’s report contained 
a detailed outline of the work of the dis- 
trict during his administration. The On- 
tario-Quebec-Maritime District has shown 
an increase in club attendance, stability in 
membership and a majority of the clubs 
have been most active in the five objectives 
of Kiwanis International. This district has 
enjoyed one of the most successful years in 
its history. 

The “Old Regime” Luncheon, Tuesday 
noon, brought to the foreground many of 
the past district officers. “What Can Ki- 
wanis Do to Help Agriculture?” was the 
subject of a thoughtful and well delivered 
address by the former Premier of Ontario, 
Hon. E. C. Drury. 

The International representatives were 
Roe Fulkerson, Editorial Writer for THE 
KIwANIs MAGAZINE, and Fred. C. W. 





Parker, International Secretary. Both these 
representatives gave inspiring and informa- 
tive addresses on Tuesday afternoon and 
were greeted with a largely attended busi- 
ness session. Their subjects were “Kiwanis 
Ideals” and “My Observations”, 
tively. 


respec- 


Ihe election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: Governor, Dr. William A. Lewis, 
Barrie, Ontario; Lieutenant Governors, 
Fred Moore, West Toronto, Ontario; Ralph 
S. Taylor, Cobalt, Ontario; James W. Brit- 
tain, St. John, N. B.; Rev. William J. John- 
ston, Montreal, Quebec; Albert E. Willard, 
Galt, Ontario. 

The convention city for 1930 will be St. 
John, N. B. 

A fitting climax to the convention was 
the “New Regime Banquet’’ and Masquer- 
ade Ball on Tuesday evening. During the 
banquet the winners of the district Efficiency, 
Attendance and Club Exhibit Contests were 
announced as_ follows: Effciency—Gold 
Division, Montreal, Quebec; Silver Divi- 
sion, Peterborough, Ontario; Blue Division, 
Lindsay, Ontario. 

The Henry J. Elliott Memorial 
presented to this district at the International 
convention at Milwaukee by the IlIlinois- 
Eastern Iowa District, to be awarded to the 
club with the highest standing of efficiency 
for the district, irrespective of membership, 
was won by Montreal, Quebec. 

The Orillia club with a record of 83.62 
per cent won the Attendance Trophy, while 
Ottawa was allotted first place for club ex- 
hibits. 

Prior to the close of the banquet, Past 


Gong, 
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Governor W. R. Cockburn, on behalf of the 
district made beautiful presentations to 
Secretary-Treasurer George Brownlee and 
Mrs. Brownlee, also to Governor A. G. 
Gaul and Mrs. Gaul in appreciation of their 
services. 

The registration of 602 exceeded all past 
years. This year’s convention will be re- 
corded as the largest and one of the best 
in the history of the Ontario-Quebec-Mari- 
time District. 


Florida 


HE Florida District held a most suc- 

cessful and well attended convention in 
the Sunshine City of St. Petersburg on Oc- 
tober 13th, 14th and rsth. 

District Governor Ben A. Meginniss de- 
livered a strong and most helpful message 
to the convention along with a report of 
the year’s work. And when it comes to 
handling a convention on time, ably and 
delightfully, Governor Ben is a past master. 
It was the opinion of all that Ben has made 
and is making the district a great governor. 
The job has not been easy. It has taken 
w-o-r-k and Ben had the will, energy, abil- 
ity and enthusiasm. 

The educational and inspirational value 
of the convention can be judged best by 
stating that the following subjects were 
ably handled by the speakers named: “Re- 
sponsibilities and Opportunities of a Dele- 
gate to the District Convention” by Dr. 
Ernest B. Milam of Jacksonville; “Divi- 
sional Conferences” by Lieutenant Governor 
William O. Boutwell, St. Augustine; “Club 
Financing” by Lieutenant Governor C. 
Harold Hippler, Eustis; “Sponsoring and 
Strengthening Clubs” by Lieutenant Gover- 
nor L. Grady Burton, Wauchula; “Voca- 
tional Guidance and Placement” by Lieuten- 
ant Governor C. Edmund Worth, Tampa; 
“Conference on Club Problems,” Judge S. L. 
Holland, St. Petersburg, presiding. ‘The 
topics discussed at the conference were: 
“Maintaining Club Membership,” led by 
Herbert B. Frederick of Daytona Beach; 
“Responsibility for Sponsoring,’ led by 
Harold V. Condict of Orlando; “A Budget 
of Club Activities” led by District Secretary 
Guyte P. McCord, Tallahassee; “Club Ap- 
plication of International Objectives” led by 
Dr. Jay A. Powell of West Palm Beach. 

Past District Governor Doyle E. Carlton, 
now Governor of the State of Florida, a 
most ‘loyal Kiwanian at all times, was 
present. He addressed the convention on 
the subject “Kiwanis and Good Citizen- 
ship.” His address was most forceful and 
able. 

The convention was honored and greatly 
helped by the presence and inspiring ad- 
dresses of Past International President 
Henry C. Heinz; International Trustee Wal- 
ter R. Weiser; International Secretary Fred. 
C. W. Parker; and Past Governor Spencer 
J. McCallie of the Kentucky-Tennessee Dis- 
trict. Every Kiwanian present deeply ap- 
preciated the presence of these big men in 
Kiwanis and big men in the upbuilding of 
our nation. 

That St. Petersburg club! For princes 
among men, as hosts and royal entertain- 
ers, they are in a class by themselves. Hats 
are off to Harrie C. Miller of the St. 
Petersburg club as General Chairman of the 








convention; to John W. Davis, President 
of the host club; to J. J. Bowman, song 
leader par-excellence and to the other mem- 
bers of that club. They set a pace as enter- 
tainers that is going to be hard on future 
host clubs. 

The district meets next year at Orlando. 














J 


Through the influence of the Kiwanis Club of Gal- 

veston, Texas, a tract of seventy-five acres owned 

by the county has been secured for a park site and 

a $20,000 community pavilion built. The park 

was dedicated on August 15 at which time the 

club showed its appreciation to the County Board 
by presenting a flag staff and flag. 


C. Harold Hippler of Eustis and lieu- 
tenant governor of the Central Division, 
was elected as Florida’s new district gover- 
nor. The lieutenant governors for next 
year are: Paul H. Brock, Pensacola; L. 
Grady Burton, Wauchula; Owen H. Page, 
Jacksonville; John W. Davis, St. Peters- 
burg; E. B. Donnell, West Palm Beach; 
Harold V. Condict, Orlando. 


* * * 
New fersey 

VEN though Atlantic City Kiwanians 

firmly believe it was, modesty wouid 
forbid them to claim that the twelfth annual 
convention of New Jersey District held in 
their city on October 11-12 was the greatest 
of them all, if it were not for the fact that 
so many others have told them so. The con- 
gratulatory expressions from Kiwanis lead- 
ers during the convention had a ring of 
sincerity about them, and they have been 
followed by letters and messages since the 
delegates got back home that tend to confirm 
the impression. 

Then too there are the attendance figures 
as a means of measuring success and they 
show a new high record. 

While the social sessions of the district 
convention were highly enjoyable, the busi- 
ness sessions were meaty, packed with in- 
formative and friend_y discussion. Speakers 
on the program were well informed on their 
subjects. 

Of greatest interest to Kiwanians was the 
selection of Fred. C. Beans of Trenton as 
district governor. Other officers chosen 
are: Treasurer, Morton C. Haight, Pitman; 
Lieutenant Governors, Rev. Camille Estor- 
nelle, Camden; Russell Henderson, Bridge- 
ton; Harry E. S. Wilson, Hoboken; Dr. J. 
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Roland Teed, Caldwell; F. Emery Stevens, 
Elizabeth; William L. Thebault, Madison. 

Delegates and their wives and guests be- 
gan arriving at Atlantic City on Thursday 
morning, October ro, and registrations were 
made either at Haddon Hall, convention 
headquarters, or at the district dinner in 


Hotel Chelsea. The total was 1,608, a high 
record, with 858 members and 750 guests. 
Fifty-seven of the fifty-nine clubs were 
represented. There are 3,404 members in 
the New Jersey District so that the regis- 
tration was 25.23 per cent. 

A golf tournament at the Country Club 
occupied many of the members on Thurs- 
day and Saturday afternoons. The district 
dinner was Thursday night, the governor’s 
ball Friday night and on Saturday evening, 
there was a long-to-be-remembered frolic 
on the Steeplechase pier as a concluding 
feature. Women guests enjoyed a bridge 
party and a style show in Haddon Hall's 
Viking room Friday afternoon. 

Guests of honor were introduced at the 
district dinner by Lieutenant Governor 
Henry W. Leeds. International Secretary 
Parker made the principal address and there 
were messages by Dr. Kaighn, president of 
the Atlantic City club, Governor Cole and 
International Trustee Carrington. 

Space forbids a comprehensive review of 
the activities of the business sessions. Suf- 
fice to say that each covered the ground it 
was meant to, and that the delegates de- 
parted feeling that they had received real 
benefit from the meetings. President Kaighn 
of the Atlantic City Kiwanis club and Dr. 
Edward Harvey, president of the Atlantic 
City Rotary club extended welcome greet- 
ings to the delegates at the opening session 
Friday morning, October 11. Other speakers 
were Past Governor Will Bingham, Lieu- 
tenant Governors Morton C. Haight, Fred. 
C. Beans, Henry W. Leeds, Harry E. S. 
Wilson, William Steinen, Immediate Past 
Governor Stephen E. Pawley and Governor 
Cole, who delivered in a “governor’s mes- 
sage,” as telling an inspirational talk as 
one could wish to have. Mark A. Sullivan 
of the Jersey City Kiwanis club was the 
principal speaker, and he lived up to his 
reputation as a keen mind and a serious 
thinker. 

At the afternoon meeting, addresses were 
given by E. O. Smith, Russell E. Henderson, 
Ed de Monseigle, Joseph B. Hottel, Dr. 
William G. Purdy and Eugene Smeathers. 

Fred M. Barnes, Jr. of Jersey City, Fred- 
erick L. Holman of Camden and Dr. Charles 
B. Kaighn of Atlantic City addressed the 
conference of presidents and vice-presidents 
in the late afternoon Friday, with Fred 
Beans in the chair. There was a conference 
for secretaries and a trustees’ meeting and 
nominating conference the same afternoon. 

Past Governor Arnold Rippe, John S. 
Horton, Thomas Husselton, J. Harris Un- 
derwood, Dr. William J. Carrington and 
Fred. C. W. Parker were speakers at the 
Saturday meeting. Secretary Parker’s talk 
on “Our Big Job in 1929-30,” and Dr. Car- 
rington’s on “Leadership Training” were 
two of the finest talks of the convention. 

Efficiency prizes went to Newark, gold 
division; Asbury Park, Silver. division; 
Montclair, blue division; and Keyport, 
white division. 

Attendance prizes went to Jersey City, 
gold division; Elizabeth, silver division; 
Keyport, blue division; with Egg Harbor 
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and Vineland tied for white division. 
There was an abundance of other prizes, 
widely distributed. 
Elizabeth was chosen as the scene of the 
19% 
An 


growth of district conventions. 


convention. 

shows the 
At Newark 
in 1918, 32 registered; in 1919 at Paterson 


interesting compilation 


there were 46; in 1920 at Trenton, 24; 1921 
at Atlantic City, 574; 1922 at Atlantic City, 
1,100; 1923 at Newark, 1,328; 1924 at At- 
lantic Citv, 700; 1925 at Asbury Park, 818; 
1926 at Trenton, 936; 1927 at Ocean City, 
1,503; 1928 at Asbury Park, 1,356; and 1929 
in Atlantic City, 1,608. 

No story of the 1929 district convention 
would be complete without mention of 
Harry | Weisgerber. He was general 
chairman of the committees of the Atlantic 
City club which worked zealously for the 
success of the meeting. Mr. Weisgerber 
never faltered in a determination to make 
the 1929 session a record-breaker, and to 
that end he devoted such great energy and 


thought that the praise he has since received 


was well earned. 


‘Alabama 


rsth and 16th of October the an- 
the Alabama Dis- 
Anniston, J. Walter 
Ki- 


wanians who have attended previous con- 


O* the 
nual 


trict 


convention of 
held at 
Clopton, District Governor, presiding. 


was 


ventions of the district agreed that the 1929 


convention was better than any other— 
thanks to the splendid work of the host club, 
Julius P, 

[The most conspicuous and popular figure 
at the convention was Horace W. McDavid, 
Mr. McDavid de- 


In each of these he 


of which Hagerty is president. 


International President. 
livered two addresses. 
presented, in an effective and forceful man- 
ner, the aims and purposes of Kiwanis and 
how to attain them. He urged each club to 
adopt and follow a program of maximum 
service to the community in which the club 
is located; and to combine with this pro- 
gram of work the proper amount of enter- 
tainment features, including plenty of good 
club singing. 

J. Mercer Barnett, 
President, was also in 


Past International 
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view of the fact that the Alabama District 
has a very active Committee on Vocational 
Guidance with J. E. Lewis of the Selma club 
as chairman. 

The the man on the 
farm and the man in town were told in a 
striking way by Dr. Bradford Knapp, presi- 
dent of the Alabama 
at Auburn. 
Kiwanians 


relations between 


Institute 
Dr. Knapp made it clear to the 
of Alabama that they are di- 
rectly dependent upon the farm and that the 


Polytechnic 


problems of agriculture are the problems of 
the man in the town as well as the man on 
the farm. 

“Alabama’s Opportunity in Aviation” was 
presented Major Walter R. Weaver, 
commanding officer of Maxwell Field, Mont- 
gomery, and a member of the Montgomery 
Kiwanis club. 


by 


Following this address, Dr. 
Lee Bidgood, dean of the School of Business 
of the University of Alabama, presented a 
“Program Local 
ment.” 


for Industrial Develop- 

When the Resolutions Committee reported, 
they that the Kiwanis 
of the state take aviation and industrial de- 
velopment as their two major lines of work 


recommended clubs 


during 1930. This recommendation was ap- 
It is understood that agricultural 
projects and other lines of work 
continued but that these two new 
James A. 
Past 
Resolutions 


proved. 

will be 
lines will 
Uni- 


was 


be emphasized. Anderson, 


Immediate Governor 


the 


versity, 
chairman of Committee. 


The convention closed with the banquet 


on the evening of the rsth. Dr. Gus W. 
Dyer of Vanderbilt University made the 
principal address on “Responsibility of 
Leadership.” 

Two loving cups were awarded. The 


eficiency cup was won by the Jasper club 
and the agricultural cup by the Huntsville 
club. 

By unanimous vote the convention elected 
as district governor, Judge Dave H. Eding- 
ton of Mobile. The Mobile club came to 
the convention in a special train, practically 
all of its members being in attendance. The 
Mobile Kiwanis Glee Club added much to 
the last dav of the convention. 

Lieutenant governors elected were: Judge 
Hiram J. Brogden, Andalusia; John W. 
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Abercrombie, Montgomery, John K. Wat- 
kins, Opelika; LeRey Holt, Birmingham; 
and Dell Kennemar of Cullman. 

Huntsville will be host to the 1930 con- 
vention. 


* * * 
Indiana 
ITH more than 1,000 registrations, 


two clubs one hundred per cent, and 
every club in the district represented, the 
Indiana District Convention in Terre Haute, 
September 24-26, was by far the most suc- 
cessful ever held by Hoosier Kiwanians. 
There were ample first-class accommoda- 
tions; the program of entertainment was of 
an exceptional type, with special emphasis 
entertainment for the women 
Approximately one-third of the delegation 
Mrs. A. E. Kress, 
wife of Past Governor Kress, chairman of 
the women’s entertainment committee, made 
woman glad she was there and the 
round of festivities kept everybody happy 


on visitors. 


were wives ot members. 


every 


and on the go. 

Governor J. Raymond Schutz opened the 
convention and presided at all the business 
sessions. 

The high lights of the program included 
a business address by Allen S. Young of De- 
troit; a patriotic address by Paul V. McNutt, 
commander of the American Le- 
gion, and an outline of Kiwanis policy for 


national 


the vear by International President Horace 
W. McDavid. 

The most important action of the conven- 
tion was the adoption of a resolution offered 
by a special committee to revise the ad- 
ministrative policy of the district, whereby 
the relieved of an extensive 
itinerary, the major visitation being done 


governor is 


by lieutenant governors; district committee 
chairmen and ofhcers-elect comprise a coun- 
cil which meets the day prior to the January 
district meeting to decide upon 
policy and plans, the funds covering the 
actual expense of this meeting being pro- 
vided the past governors are made 
members of a permanent Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Policy; a district golf tourna- 
ment is provided which will originate by 
entry from leaders in 


trustees’ 


for: 





attendance, as well 
all the 
trict governors, name- 
ly, H. Frank William- 
son of Anniston, Er- 
skine Ramsay of Bir- 


James 


as past dis- 


mingham and 
A. Anderson of Tus- 
caloosa. 

The address by Ki- 
wanian Frank Domi- 
nick of the Birming- 
ham club on “Citizen- 
ship” pictured to those 


in the convention 
their duties as citi- 
zens. C. C. Robinson, 
director of vocational 
guidance and place- 
ment, International 
YY. MOC. An lew 


York City, spoke on 





divisional contests. 
An amendment 
changing the 
daries of divisions 
and increasing the 
number from six to 
eight was _ passed. 
Following a most in- 
spirational address 
by International Pres- 
ident McDavid, the 
district, rising 
vote, pledged the sup- 
port of the seventy- 
four clubs to carry 
out the plans of activ- 
ity he outlined. 
Officers elected 
were: Governor, John 
J. Early, Greenfield; 


boun- 


by 








“Vocational Guidance 
and Placement.” This 
address was interest- 
and timely in 


ing 





Miniature locomotive and car made te scale and complete in every detail which was presented 
to the Camden, New Jersey, Kiwanis club by the Pennsylvania Railroad and which the club im turn 
presented to the Camden Home for Friendless Children. 
marks in order te be entitled to play on the train. 


training class. 


The children are required to make certain 
It is also used as a feature for the manual 





Treasurer, Linfield 
Myers, Anderson. 
Governor-elect Early 
announced the  ap- 
pointment of Law- 
rence E. Garriott, 














Greenfield, secretary. The lieutenant gover- 
nors are: Floyd M. Cullison, Plymouth; Dil- 
lon Myers, Bluffton; Benjamin C. Evans, 
Crawfordsville; Dr. Carl A. Study, Win- 
chester; Milton Brown, Greencastle; Ed- 
ward B. Williams, Knightstown; Otto A. 
Weilbrenner, Mt. Vernon, and Henry L. 
Heil, Orleans. 

Next year Indiana 
Kiwanians will con- 
vene in West Baden. 


(Capital 

HE eleventh an- 

nual convention 
of the Capital District 
held at Hagerstown, 
Maryland, October 
17-19 can be summed 
up in a few words. 
It was most success- 
ful. And no one was 
more responsible for 
its success than Dis- 
trict Governor Harry 
G. Kimball, General 
Chairman of the Con- 
vention Committee, 
Rev. Berry F. Plum- 
mer, Rev. William S. 
Hess, President of the 
Hagerstown club and Mrs. Hess, General 
Chairman of the Ladies’ Committee. In 
fact the whole Hagerstown club deserves 
much credit for the smoothness with which 
the several days’ activities of the convention 
were conducted. 

The officers and delegates of the conven- 
tion went on record as favoring the estab- 
lishment of a park at Jamestown, Virginia, 
to commemorate the establishment of the 
first permanent settlement in America, and 
to cooperate with the national government 
and the State of Virginia in celebrating the 
sesqui-centennial of the British surrender 
at Yorktown in 1781, during October, 1931. 

This convention was fortunate in having 
present such International officers as Presi- 
dent Horace W. McDavid of Decatur, IIli- 
nois; Trustee J. Randall Caton, Jr., Alex- 
andria; Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker, Chi- 
cago; and Editorial Writer Roe Fulkerson, 
Washington. 

Of the forty-nine clubs in the district only 
three were not represented at this conven- 
tion. The final report of the Credentials 
Committee showed a total registration of 
612, of which there were 387 men and 225 
women, 

The first order of business was a meeting 
of the Board of Trustees, which was called 
to order October 17 at 7:30 P. M. by the 
Governor. This meeting was attended by 
Past Governor Robert W. Kime of Salem, 
and Lieutenant Governors Henry A. Con- 
verse of Harrisonburg and Finley C. Hen- 
drickson of Cumberland. The program for 
the convention and the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee were unanimously approved 
by the trustees. 

Coincident with this meeting were the 
conferences of presidents, presided over by 
Past District Governor Merle E. Towner of 
Baltimore and secretaries presided over by 
Andrew Bell of the Winchester club. 

In the meeting of the district trustees and 
as well at the conferences of the presidents 
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The octet of the Kiwanis Club of Webster, South Dakota. 





and secretaries, there was much discussion 
of interest to Kiwanians throughout the dis- 
trict. Short talks were made by Inter- 
national President McDavid, International 
Secretary Parker and others, which were 
beneficial to all. 

Governor Kimball called to the attention 
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They sing for 
community meetings, etc. 


of those present the printed reports of the 
officers of the convention including the dis- 
trict chairmen and Secretary-Treasurer Rob- 
ert E. Turner, and asked that they be read. 
Lieutenant Governors Finley C. Hendrick- 
son, James M. Quillin, Jr. and Henry A. 
Converse supplemented their reports by 
verbal explanations. 

Everyone present was exceedingly inter- 
ested in the district attendance 
Richmond, Virginia, was the winner in the 
Gold Division, Petersburg, Virginia, in the 
Silver Frederick, Maryland, in 
the Blue Division and Hopewell, Virginia, 
in the White Division. Rev. P. Rowland 
Wagner of Norfolk, delivered the trophies 
to representatives of these four clubs. 

A feature of the program was the report 
of the Speakers’ Bureau. International Sec- 
retary Parker said that this report as pre- 
pared and distributed by Harry B. Caton 
of Alexandria, was the best work of its kind 
that had come to the attention of Kiwanis 
International and because of its value, the 
body of the report and a sample page of the 
list of speakers had been sent out by Inter- 
national to each of the 1,816 Kiwanis clubs 
in the United States and Canada. 

The Canadian flag, which was first pre- 
sented to the Capital District by the Van- 
couver, British Columbia, club in 1926 under 
the condition that it should be retained each 
vear by the convention city club, was pre- 
sented to the Hagerstown club by John H. 
Frischkorn, Jr., president of the Richmond 
club and was accepted on behalf of the 
Hagerstown club by President Rev. William 
S. Hess, both of whom made appropriate 
remarks on the tendering and acceptance of 
this token of good will from Canadian 
Kiwanians. 

“The High Lights in Kiwanis Accomplish- 
ments in the Capital District,’ a paper pre- 
pared by Past Governor Towner was read 
by Claude W. Owen, district trustee of the 
Washington club. This report which was 


contest. 


Division, 
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most thorough, gave the outstanding de- 
velopments of the clubs of the district in 
considerable detail. 

Undoubtedly the open forum on under- 
privileged child work conducted by Dr. 
Thomas F. Wheeldon of Richmond, was one 
of the most interesting sessions. As chair- 
man of this commit- 


tee Dr. Wheeldon 
gave a most instruc- 
tive and interesting 


account of the vari- 
ous kinds of work be- 
ing carried on in the 
clubs of the Capital 
District. 

The program 
entertainment for the 
ladies attending the 
convention, 
two one-act 
Both plays were given 
by the Potomac Play- 
makers of Hagers- 
town’s Little Theatre 
Group, Thursday 
evening. Following 
this feature there was 
dancing in the Hotel 


of 


included 
plays. 


Alexander’s  audito- 
rium. 

special club occasions, The golf tourna- 
ment resulted in 


prizes being awarded 
to Charles H. Pardoe, Washington, with a 
Dr. Otis A. Bristow of 
West Point, Virginia, with a low net score; 
and the kicker’s handicap won by W. R. 
Bowie of Richmond; while the prize for the 
high gross score was won by R. O. Eller of 
Big Stone Gap. 

President Hess, expressing the apprecia- 
tion of the Kiwanians of the Capital Dis- 
trict for the fine coédperation of Governor 
Kimball, presented him with a chest of flat 
silver, which the governor accepted with 
appropriate remarks. 

The annual banquet held Friday evening 
included the introduction of International 
President and Mrs. McDavid, International 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker and other 
Kiwanis leaders, a talk by Roe Fulkerson, 
music consisting of soprano solos by Helen 
Braley Cavanaugh, the Masonic Choir of 
Hagerstown, a humorous talk by E. J. Mul- 
cahy, selections by students from Hood Col- 
lege, Frederick, and a duet by the Washing- 
ton Kiwanis trio consisting of Fred East, 
baritone and William F. Raymond, tenor, 
accompanied by Robert S. Thomas. 

As a result of the election of officers 
Jesse H. Binford of Richmond, Virginia, 
elected district governor. The lieu- 
tenant governors included Edwin F. Hili, 
Washington, D. C.; Samuel S. Stephens of 
Martinsville, Virginia; Francis H. Scott of 
Roanoke, Virginia; David Nelson Sutton of 
West Point, Virginia; Dr. E. Reinhold 
Rogers of Covington, Virginia; and Arthur 


low gross score; 


was 


G. Wilkinson, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Robert E. Turner, Norfolk, Virginia, was 


re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

In accordance with the changes in the 
By-Laws approved at this convention, a new 
division, the sixth, was established. It in- 
cludes the Baltimore, Havre de Grace and 
Towson, Maryland, and Rehoboth Beach, 
Seaford and Wilmington, Delaware, clubs, 
formerly a part of Division I. Lieutenant 
Governor Wilkinson was authorized to as- 
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ume office at once, otherwise there would 
have been no officer in charge of the area 
until January 1. 

The convention was brought to a close 
by International President McDavid, who 
in a short address reviewed briefly the work 
which had been accomplished and compli- 
mented the officers and committees of the 
district, the officers and members of the 
Hagerstown club and their ladies for the 
fine spirit exhibited during all of the ses- 
sions of the convention and wished the dis- 
trict increased success in its future work. 

The next convention city will be selected 
at the annual district trustees’ meeting in 
January of next year. 


Western (Canada 
P®! VIOUS to the opening of the Western 
( 


anada District Convention at Medicine 
Hiat, Alberta, on September 3, a trustees’ 
meeting was held at District Secretary- 
reasurer C. S. Palmer’s headquarters on 
September 2 at which Kiwanis International 
was represented by Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker of Chicago and Vice-President Wil- 
liam C. Green of Saint Paul. 

The convention was formally opened on 
Tuesday morning with a good attendance 
of delegates. General Chairman John A. 
King of Medicine Hat opened the proceed- 
ings and before asking Governor R. W. 
Moore to take the chair, presented him on 
behalf of the host club with a very unique 
gavel made in Medicine Hat and so made 
as to depict the emblems of the city’s name. 

Reports were made by all district chair- 
men for the first time in the history of the 
district, as well as reports received from 
all district ofhcers. Secretary-Treasurer 
Palmer's report showed the finances of the 
district in an excellent condition. 
International and district 
officers were very inspiring and it was felt 
by all present that while the total registra- 
tions were not as large as at some of the 
previous conventions, there was nothing left 
undone that could possibly take place at a 
much larger convention. The Medicine Hat 
club proved to be an ideal host. The en- 
provided 


Addresses by 


tertainment 
was of a superior 
quality and the ac- 
commodations af- 
forded everyone in 
attendance were of 


the very best. 

Thanks 
tended to the retiring 
officers, to the press 
and the host club for 
their good work, and 


were eX- 


the election of ofhcers 
showed the following 
as leaders for 1930: 
Governor, D. R. Har- 
rison, Port Arthur- 
Fort William; Lieu- 
tenant Governors, 
Hugh Russell, Winni- 
peg; James Smith, 


Moose Jaw; Walter 
S. Woods, Calgary. 
The invitation of 
the Port Arthur-Fort 
William club to hold 





trees on a farm that at one time belonged to Abraham Lincoln. 
the largest attendance at a recent divisional conference, based on per capita and miles traveled. To 
the right of Mr. Saggau is District Governor Ernest C. Folsom. 
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the next district convention at Port Arthur 
was received and placed before the trustees 
for their consideration. 





Nebras ka-lowa 


IWANIANS of the Nebraska-Iowa Dis- 

trict held their tenth annual conven- 
tion on October 10-11 with a total attend- 
ance of 378. 

The gavel used by Governor Ernest C. 
Folsom :in opening the convention was one 
which the Denison, lowa, Kiwanis club had 
had made from a walnut tree which grew 
on the farm owned by Abraham Lincoln 
near Denison. It was won by Sioux. City 
at a divisional conference and presented by 
J. P. McCoy of Shenandoah on behalf of 
Sioux City to be used during the convention. 


Just before the address of welcome was 
made by Otto Phele, president of the Omaha 
club, with the response by Past Governor 
Henry K. Peterson of Council Bluffs, there 
was a moment of silence on behalf of those 
who had departed during the year, followed 
by the singing of “Lead Kindly Light” by 
the Omaha Quartet. 

District Governor Folsom in his message 
gave a brief history of the district and the 
work done by past executives. He stressed 
the importance of the election of efficient 
leaders both in the district and clubs. He 
also reviewed the activities of the district 
during the past year. With a few excep- 
tions all clubs had been officially visited and 
were reported in good condition. High 
spots of work accomplished during the year 
were various inter-club meetings and the 
building of two new clubs, Clarinda, Iowa, 
and Peru, Nebraska. 
District Secretary Sam Dorsey’s report 
which included the report of Treasurer Rion 
Dow, showed a comfortable balance. 

In the afternoon Dr. W. E. Wolcott of 
Des Moines, Iowa, chairman of the district 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child and 
a member of the International Committee, 
reviewed the results accomplished by the 
district committee in securing in the State 
of Iowa, legislative enactment setting aside 
$8,000 for the purpose of making a survey 
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in lowa to determine the number of crip- 
ples, their age, sex and extent of disability. 

Then with International Treasurer Ray- 
mond M. Crossman presiding, a conference 
was held on “Kiwanis Objectives and Club 
Problems.” 

The governor’s banquet and ball was held 
in the evening at the Fontenelle Hotel. 

A splendid group of addresses was heard 
on Friday morning, the speakers being In- 
ternational President Horace W. McDavid; 
Hon. John Hammill, Governor of Iowa; 
and Hon. Arthur J. Weaver, Governor of 
Nebraska. 

At 12:15 the regular Kiwanis luncheon 
of the Omaha club was held which was 
attended by all Kiwanians present at the 
convention. 

An address by International Trustee 
Howard T. Hill, a personal message from 
International President McDavid and a 
business meeting of the house of delegates 
were the main items on the afternoon pro- 
gram. 

Waterloo, Iowa, received the vote of the 
delegates for the next convention city and 
the election of officers resulted as follows: 
Governor, Herman M. Knudson, Mason 
City, Iowa; Lieutenant Governors, Paul E. 
Becker, Newton, Iowa; C. A. Beems, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; John S, Cutter, Shenandoah, 
Iowa; Jerry A. Brown, Norfolk, Nebraska; 
Robert M. Armstrong, Auburn, Nebraska; 
Clinton E. Collett, Lexington, Nebraska; 
Treasurer, Rion Dow, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

All in all it was a most efficient, inspira- 
tional and enjoyable district convention. 


* * 


W est Uirginta 
HE tenth annual convention of the West 
Virginia District held in Morgantown 
on September 26-27, was the best and most 
enthusiastic ever held in West Virginia. 
All clubs except five were represented and 
all sessions were well attended. The con- 
ferences of trustees, presidents, secretaries 
and music leaders were open to all who 
cared to attend and were of much interest. 
The results of the discussion will mean 
much to the constructive work in this dis- 
trict. 
West Kiwanians considered 
themselves fortunate 
in having with them 
International ‘Frus- 
tees Joshua L. Johns 
of Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin, and Albert Sned- 
eker of Wheeling, 
West Virginia, and 
Assistant Secretary 
George W. Kimball 
of Chicago. The wise 
counsel and_ genial 
good fellowship radi- 
ated by this trio did 
much toward making 
the convention suc- 
cessful. 


Virginia 


The Executive 
Committee met for 
dinner the evening of 
September 25, all be- 
ing present except 








Seott M. Burpee, vice president of the Sioux City, Iowa, Kiwanis club receiving from Hugo P. 
Saggau, president of the Denison, Iowa, club, a gavel turned from the wood of one of the walnut 


This award was given for having of 


Lieutenant Governor 
Robert N. McGraw 
Division I who 
was unexpectedly de- 
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tained. The financial reports of the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer were received and 
analyzed, the past year’s work reviewed and 
many plans laid for the future. 

For the delegates and visitors who had 
arrived a “Whoopee” or stunt night enter- 
tainment was provided. This was held in 
the University Field 
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The result of the election was as follows: 
Governor, Dr. W. H. S. White of Shepherds- 
town; Lieutenant Governors, Frank Wells 
Clark, New Martinsville; Paul B. Ware, 
Philippi; D. D. Holtz, Huntington; and 
C. W. Murphy, Matoaka; Treasurer, John 
L. Fish of Sistersville; Chairman of the 
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address given by Governor Porter, and 
that of International Trustee T. Harry 
Gowman on “International Objectives” 
were both well received. Then followed 
an interesting address on the early history 
of Utah by Levi E. 
Western History at the University of Utah. 

Lieutenant Gover- 





Young, Professor of 








House and was open 
to all of the inhabi- 
tants of Morgantown, 
it being attended by 
about 5,000. The pro- 
gram was well ar- 
ranged, a number of 
the West Virginia 
clubs putting on mus- 
ical numbers and 
stunts of various 
kinds. The program 
was broadcast by re- 
mote control through 
station WMMN of 
Fairmont, West Vir- 
ginia. 

The luncheon on 
September 26 was ad- 
dressed by President 
John R. Turner of 
the West Virginia 
University, and was 
attended by both la- 


(x 


nor Chester B. Morse 
of Ogden presided at 
the luncheon for all 
Kiwanians in the 
banquet room of the 
Owyhee Hotel. On 
this occasion Inter- 
national Vice-Presi- 
dent C. C. Tatham 
gave a “heart-to- 
heart” talk on condi- 
tions as they are and 
what might be done 
to better them. 

The afternoon was 
given over to a meet- 
ing of the district 
trustees and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, 
where affairs, finan- 
cial and 
were freely and fully 
discussed, with ad- 
journment about 4:30 


otherwise, 








dies and gentlemen. p. m. 

The music, both spe- The evening diver- 
cial features and Belleville, Picton and St. Lawrence, Ontario, Kiwanians on board the S, S. Aurania at Montreal on sion in the High 
community singing, the occasion of an inter-club visit to St. Lawrence. George H. Griffin, secretary, Belleville, is wearing School Auditorium 


was of such a fine 
character that it will 
be long remembered by all who were present. 

The afternoon was given over to the 
several conferences, the ladies being enter- 
tained with a party at Lake Lynn. 

The Governor’s Ball on Thursday night 
was a most brilliant affair from every stand- 
point, showing much detailed preparation 
for the entertainment of the visitors. 

The second day’s sessions started with 
divisional conferences under the leadership 
of the four lieutenant governors, followed 
by the district committee chairmen’s reports 
and a fine address by Trustee Johns on the 
subject “Our Changing World.” 

Hon. Gray Silver of West Virginia ad- 
dressed the luncheon on Friday, his subject 
having to do with the agricultural situation 
and farm relief. This appeared in the No- 
vember issue of THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE. 

The afternoon session featured the ad- 
dresses of Assistant Secretary Kimball] and 
International Trustee Snedeker. 

The banquet held on Friday night was 
one of the outstanding features of the con- 


vention. Some very fine music was inter- 
spersed, both impromptu and _ specially 
arranged. Beautiful souvenirs were dis- 


tributed to the ladies by the Morgantown 
club. 

Saturday was given over entirely to the 
entertainment of the visitors, starting with 
a golf tournament and closing with a foot- 
ball game at Mountaineer Stadium between 
West Virginia University and Davis and 
Elkins College. 

Entertainment features for the ladies dur- 
ing the convention were especially worthy 
of.note. They showed much planning and 
good management as did the entire conven- 
tion. The host club is to be congratulated 
for having handled the convention in a most 
praiseworthy manner. 


right, Charles L. Fyon president, St. Lawrence. 


a life preserver. To his left is Traffic Manager Jim M. McDougall of the Cunard Line and to the 
To the left of Jim MeDougall is George A. Lee, was 


president, Belleville. 


District Good Roads Committee Oscar C. 
Wilt, Clarksburg. 

Bluefield was selected as the site of the 
1930 convention. 

Reports presented at the convention 
showed two new clubs built during the year 
at War and Whitesville, bringing the total 
number in the district up to 39. New by- 
laws, strictly in accordance with Interna- 
tional recommendations were adopted 
without one dissenting vote. The delegation 
from Charleston received the trophy given 
for best convention attendance, computed 
on a mileage basis. 

Thus closed the most constructive and 
best attended convention of the West Vir- 
ginia District. 

* * * 


Utah-Idaho 


HE first event of interest on the program 

of the Utah-Idaho District Convention 
held in Boise, Idaho, September 22, 23 and 
24, was a musicale on Sunday evening 
which was very well attended, and the 
fine address on “Friendship” by Lieutenant 
Governor Rev. George S. Sloan, Pocatello, 
was most enjoyable. 

A breakfast conference of district officers, 
district trustees and International repre- 
sentatives was held at seven o’clock on 
Monday morning and at nine the conven- 
tion was called to order by District Gover- 
nor Ralph O. Porter. Then followed the 
addresses of welcome by Hon. H. C. Bald- 
ridge, Governor of the State of Idaho; 
James P. Pope, Mayor of Boise; Dana E. 
Brinck, President of the Kiwanis Club of 
Boise; with response by W. H. Reeder, Jr., 
of Ogden, Past Governor of the Utah-Idaho 
District. 

The well-prepared and most constructive 





given to a 

crowded house. There 
was music and stunts by visiting clubs under 
the direction of Gaylord Sanford, Chair- 
man of the District Committee on Music, 
and the entertainment by Bob Limbert, nat- 
uralist, explorer, author and entertainer, was 
of such a fine character that it will not soon 
be forgotten. 

Early Tuesday morning there were break- 
fast conferences for presidents, presided over 
by Lieutenant Governor Louis F. Yoder, 
Nampa; secretaries, under the leadership 
of Lieutenant Governor Chester B. Morse, 
Ogden; and one for members and trustees, 
with Lieutenant Governor George S. Sloan, 
Pocatello, presiding. These were very well 
attended and enthusiastically taken part in 
by all present. 

The first thing on the program at the 
business session was the official reports of 
the four lieutenant governors of the district 
and the report of the district secretary- 
treasurer, and then the delegates were priv- 
ileged to hear two very fine addresses— 
“Kiwanis Education” and “Under-Privi- 
leged Child” by Vice-President Tatham, 
and “Conservation of Youth” by Hon. Louis 
A. Goats, Judge of the Juvenile Court of 
Salt Lake City. 

At 12:15 p. m., the convention adjourned 
for the luncheon attended by all Kiwanians 
and their ladies, presided over by Lieutenant 
Governor William Bailey. 

The closing session of the convention on 
Tuesday afternoon was one of exceeding 
interest. The address on “Influence of the 
Constitution of the United States” by Im- 
mediate Past Governor Raymond L. Givens, 
showed thorough preparation. Frank Bruins, 
Ustick, member of the International Com- 
mittee on Agriculture in his address “Ki- 
wanis and Farmers’ Clubs” set forth many 
practical ideas which will strengthen rela- 
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tions between town and country, and after 
Frank P. Baird, Superintendent of Public 
Schools in Caldwell, Idaho, addressed the 
“Kiwanis 
Vocational Guidance,” the Resolutions and 


delegation on Cooperation in 
Credentials Committees reported. 

Senator Marlin J. Sweeley of Twin Falls, 
Idaho, was elected governor, and the fol- 
lowing lieutenant governors wiil serve the 
district during the coming year: Dr. Fred 
B. Parkinson, Logan, Utah: W. Elmer 
Anderson, Price, Utah; Parley E. Rigby, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho; and Judge Dana E. 
Brinck, Boise, Idaho. 

The convention recommended that Salt 
Lake City be host for 1930. 

Ihe music throughout the convention, in 
charge of Gaylord Sanford, was excellent. 

The governor’s banquet and ball, held 
Tuesday evening, was attended by all Ki- 
wanians and their ladies, and as usual, it 
was the gala event of the convention. 

here was plenty of entertainment dur- 
g the convention for the ladies. Worthy 
of special mention is the golf tournament 
at the Idaho Country Club on Monday, and 
a most enjoyable theatre party on Tuesday. 


a a * 


Kentucky-T ennessee 
PLAY 


this year by the Kentucky-Tennessee 


writing contest was conducted 


District under the auspices of the Commit- 
tee on Kiwanis Education. An original play, 
written by Kiwanian H. S. Milton of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, was awarded the highest 
honors at the district convention last Sep- 
tember and this is published and copyrighted 
by the district Committee on Kiwanis 
Education. 

The play is a comedy in two acts entitled 
“Four The characters 
include the manager of a street railway, an 
insurance agent, stock broker and university 
professor, all of whom are members of the 
Kiwanis club. In depicting the story of an 
under-privileged child, it has a real mes- 
sage for Kiwanis clubs. 


Ten-Minute Eggs.’ 


* * * 


Pennsylvania 
NOTABLE gathering, inspiring ad- 
dresses, and enthusiasm which augur 
well for the success of the Northumberland, 
Pennsylvania, Kiwanis club was held Sep- 
tember 20 when Governor J. Belmont Mos- 
ser of St. Marys delivered the charter and 
the charge to the newly built organization. 








Tt was a gala day for Boy Seouts when Kiwanian Peter Bartmus of North 

Hellywoed, California, invited them to go on a fishing trip. 

provided by Kiwanian Bartmus. Members of the club took the boys in their 
ears ander the supervision of Kiwanian Ceorge W. Williamson. 


Forty-two members were on the carter roll 
and the club was highly complimented upon 
the type of men included in the membership. 
The Sunbury club, sponsor of the Northum- 
berland organization, attended the charter 
meeting en masse and there were also visi- 
tors from the St. Marys, Bloomsburg, Sha- 
mokin and Mount Carmel clubs. 

Prof. N. A. Danowsky, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Northumberland schools, made 
the address of welcome and Dr. Horatio W. 
lieutenant governor, re- 


Gass, Sunbury, 








A Christmas Dream 


’'Tis Christmas Eve and Christmas dream 
Softly enfolds me and I seem 

To know the thoughts in many hearts, 

To vision clearly many parts 

Played on the stage of life by man, 

As o’er Life’s course he bravely ran. 


Bewitching thought before me stands, 

With fair and gallant thought joins hands. 
Together through a garden roam 

These two to meet a thought of Home. 

Then Heaven and the Angels smiled, 

And I saw thought of little child. 


I visioned Youth, clean, unafraid. 

I visioned sacrifices made, 

By wearied Age, that Youth might grow 
In love and, through love, come to know 
That most exquisite gift of all: 

A heart attuned to hear heart's call. 


And that is Christmas o’er the land. 
That is as God our Father planned. 
Love to receive and love bestow, 
The beauty of a Home to know. 
A child to care for and to love. 
All Gifts to us from God above. 
—Gravoy, Duluth 








sponded. State Senator Benjamin Apple, 
district trustee of the Sunbury club, con- 
veyed the congratulations of his club and 
Alfred G. Geuder of St. Marys, district 
secretary, brought the district greetings. 

George W. Phillips, president of the Sun- 
bury club, expressed the greetings of his 
fellow members. 

An address which held the closest atten- 
tion of the large assemblage was delivered 
by District Governor Mosser in presenting 
the charter. It was an interesting summary 
of the ideals and purposes of Kiwanis and 
an exhortation to service. 
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In the course of his remarks the district 
governor paid merited tribute to Lieutenant 
Governor Gass, whose devotion to duty has 
on more than one occasion caused him to 
leave a sick bed to attend Kiwanis missions. 
The lieutenant governor has been in im- 
paired health for some months past and 
although unable to follow his profession he 
sacrificed himself to be present. 

President John B. Kniseley accepted the 
charter with an address which reflected a 
splendid grasp of Kiwanis principles. 

Officers of the Northumberland club are: 
President, Rev. John B. Kniseley; Vice 
President, Charles H. Lenker; District 
Trustee, Col. M. H. Taggart; Secretary, 
Charles W. Russell; Treasurer, William C. 
Burns; Sergeant-at-Arms, Francis L. Petrikin. 


# * * 


Pacific-Northwest 
HARTER presentation ceremonies of 
the Renton, Washington, Kiwanis club 

were held November 26. The International 
sheepskin was presented by District Gover- 
nor and International Trustee T. Harry 
Gowman. Officers of this the eighty-seventh 
club in the Pacific-Northwest District are: 
Alec Pelto, President; Herman C. Ander- 
son, Vice President; Franklin H. Whitney, 
Secretary; and Richard K. Clark, District 
Trustee. The club, located in Division II, of 
which Clinton S$. Harley is lieutenant gov- 
ernor, was built through University, Seattle, 
sponsorship, under the direction of Interna- 
tional Field Representative Ernest L. Lucas. 

The eighty-eighth club of the district, 
Burns, Oregon, became a reality on Novem- 
ber 7 with thirty-five charter members. 
The new unit was sponsored jointly by the 
Ontario and Bend clubs. Officers of the 
club are Charles W. Ellis, President; Tom 
J. Rowan, Vice President; W. M. Bennett, 
Secretary; R. L. Haynie, District Trustee. 

Outstanding inter-club events throughout 
the district were: Anacortes, Stanwood, 
Mount Vernon and Port Angeles picnicked 
on Whidby Island; Astoria entertained 
round-about clubs at Gearhart in honor of 
their winning International Efficiency Con- 
test; entertainment teams from Puyallup 
visited all clubs in Division III, putting on 
entire program and boosting for Western 
Washington State Fair; Salem visited 
Albany and presented the Pasco Inter-club 
Bell; Seattle attended an Everett meeting 
bringing golf clubs for an afternoon tea 
party; University Kiwanians descended 
upon the new club at West Seattle and 
furnished the excitement. 











The barge was 


A unit of the Y. M. C. A. Camp situated in the San Bernardino Mountains, 

donated by the Kiwanis Club of North Hollywood, California. Standing in 

front of the cabin are members of the Pioneer group of North Hollywood 
under the leadership of Kiwanian A. Guy Axline. 
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A Christmas Lesson 


“J. W. C.: Here is something that should 
be printed in either Ripley’s Believe It og 
Not, or your Rear Seat. The Jewish presi- 
dent of our Kiwanis club, on his own re- 
sponsibility, took money from the treasury, 
which is contributed to in part by Catholics, 
and bought a Christmas treat for the chil- 
dren in a Norwegian Lutheran orphanage— 
and every member said ‘Amen.’ 

Rock Rapids. 

We have along way to go 
—members of all denomi- 
nations and no denomina- 
tion at all—before we 
reach the goal of religious 
tolerance we often try to 
kid ourselves into believ- 
ing we already have at- 
tained; but it is such ex- 
amples as that cited by 
N. E. G. that encourage 
us to hope that some time 
— somehow —the_ grade 
will be made—if not in our generation, then 
in some generation yet to come. 

—Sioux City, lowa, Journal 


N. E. G.” 


“Kiwanis gives us the true perspective of 
our fellow man and we recognize in him 
our brother.” 

—A. ROBERT WHITE 
Chicago 


Wise Cracks 

You can live without smiling, but unless 
you smile you can’t make others glad that 
you live. 

There never was a good bargain that 
wasn’t good on both sides. What we win 
by robbing another brings no lasting gain. 

If you have heard some word of praise 
of your friend or some commendation of 
his work, tell him. He may be waiting for 
just such help. 

—A storia, Ore, Keystone. 


Kiwanians will be interested to know 
that THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE is now being 
carried on a number of railroad and steam- 
ship lines. Thus the message of Kiwanis 
and the activities of clubs are being pro- 
mulgated. 


Pedestrian: What's the shortest way to 
the emergency hospital ? 
Cop: Just stand right where you are. 
—Harry Hickox 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Actions vs. Words 
The tongue is a wonderful organ. It ex- 
presses wisely and unwisely the thoughts of 
man and it speaks truthfully and untruth- 
fully with equal ease. A command from the 
mind does the work. 





It is not a lazy organ. Its greatest pleas- 
ure is talking, whether to injure or to help 
a fellowman, it is all the same to the tongue. 
If it could only be held in leash or under 
control and made to speak good and truth, 
how many heartaches would be averted. It 
could so easily encourage instead of dis- 
courage and could be a force to help in- 
stead of hinder, but each of us controls our 
own tongue, so let us. 

Words are only letters and can be made 
into sentences expressing charity, kindness 
and love. Acts require ac- 
tions and one kind act re- 
flects more love and com- 
passion than all the words 
in one’s vocabulary. 
Words are easy to say but 
actions may require ef- 
fort. Words are soon for- 
gotten but 
through ages. 

Kiwanis is a combina- 
tion of letters but what it 
stands for requires a com- 
bination of action. 


actions live 


—Alhambra, Calif. 


Just A Cog 
I’m just a cog in life’s vast wheel 
That daily makes the same old trip, 
Yet what a joy it is to feel 
That but for me the wheel might slip. 
*Tis something, after all to jog 
Along and be a first-class cog. 


—West Allis, Wisconsin 


Men and Trees 
Man is very much like a tree. The trees 
are individual and so is man. The pro- 
foundest mystery of personality is its unique- 
ness. There are many kinds of trees, and 
men are all different, but each has his own 
outstanding beauty and usefulness. 
—CHARLES P. STINE, 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Under the Spreading Chestnut Tree 
Beneath the spreading chestnut tree 
The smith works like the deuce, 

For now he’s selling gasoline, 
Hot dogs and orange juice. 


“Put and Take” 


Alliance, Ohio, “Put and 
Take” has a page devoted to 
questions and answers on 
the following professional 
subjects—medicine, surgery, 
dentistry, theology, law, mu- 
nicipal administration, mus 
nicipal courts and architec- 
ture. The professional men 
of the Alliance Kiwanis 
club are sponsoring this 
page and will contribute the 
copy each week. 
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Tune: “On the Road 
to Mandalay” 


Ist verse 
’T was the year of ’22, 
In a city on the lake, 
That Kiwanians joined together 
A better town to make, 
And their souls were fired with duty 
And the job was there to do. 
Under-privileged children helping 
Was one job for old Lake View, 
So they took the work to do, 


Chorus 

Oh, the boys of Old Lake View 

Fellows loyal, tried and true, 

For with hands that meet and smiles that 
greet 

They don’t care what you do. 

You must join the Club of Lake View, 

And you'll never more be blue, 

But you'll laugh aand cheer and greet all 
here 

The boys of Old Lake View. 


2nd verse 
The boy scouts needed helping, 
The “Y” sent out a call 
There were Christmas baskets empty, 
So they helped them one and all, 
For they heard the children singing 
A cheer for Old Lake View, 
And they couldn’t disappoint them, 
Not the boys of Old Lake View, 
When there’s so much good to do. 


Sung by Lake View, Chicago, Kiwanians 
at Song Contest between the Kiwanis Clubs 
o} Chicago. 


A great many Kiwanians have probably 
heard this story, but it is passed along to 
those that might have missed it: 

Pat, the father of a large family, was out 
of work and was needing money badly. So 
he wrote the Lord asking for $100. The 
Postmaster, who was a good Kiwanian, re- 
ceived the letter and decided to read it to his 
club. Every member knew Pat was worthy, 
so they raised $50 at the meeting and one of 
the members called on Pat, introducing him- 
self, and told him the Lord had an- 
swered his letter and turned 
over the $50 to Pat. So the 
next day Pat wrote a letter 
to the Lord thanking him, 
and in closing said: “Next 
time please send my money 
through the Knights of Co- 
lumbus. The Kiwanis Club 
held out $50 on me.” 


—Santa Maria, California 


“Tt takes a raft of friends 
to keep one afloat.” 
—The Denver Kn. 
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Fort Dodge, lowa, Farm Pro- 
duce Float Attractive 
Kiwanians of Fort Dodge, Iowa, feel 
more than repaid by the pleasant expres- 
sions from neighboring farmers for the 
effort and money expended in providing a 
float for the parade in connection with the 
Achievement Show spon- 
sored by the Farm Bureau and Chamber of 


Webster County 
Commerce in September. The float pictured 
various farm products and stock and bore 
the slogan “Let's All Boost Together.” It 
measured over thirty feet in length. A fly- 
ing goose which headed it was very attrac- 
like all proud 
horses, kept bobbing its tail up and down 
few laughs. 


tive and the horse which, 


provided 


* * * 


Riverside, California, Celebrates 
Kiwanis Day at Fair 
Kiwanis Day at the Southern California 
Fair was one of the most outstanding fea- 
tures of fair week—at least to members of 
the Kiwanis Club of Riverside. In the 
weekly luncheon 
meeting of the club was attended by Ki- 


first place, the regular 


wanians from every club in the division 
and the club was host to district and Inter- 
national officers as well as some of state 
and federal prominence. 

Another highlight of the afternoon was 
the Kiwanis stake race at the fair grounds 
when “Colonel Pointer” established a Pacif- 
ic Coast record for a trotter on a half-mile 
track, trotting a mile 
in 2:06! “Colonel 


ternational Trustee, and A. Heber Winder, 
Past International Trustee, both of whom 
merely acknowledged the _ introduction. 
Senator Frank F. Merriam, Past President 
of the Long Beach club, outlined the pro- 
gram of the district convention and urged 
a good attendance. 

Hon. H. L. Carnahan, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of the State of California, spoke on 
behalf of Governor C. C. Young who was 
unable to be present. And then followed 
Congressman Phil Swing, co-author of the 
Swing-Johnson Boulder Dam bill, recently 
passed by Congress. Congressman Swing 
gave a most interesting review of social life 
in Washington. 

Altogether the affair was an epoch-mak- 
ing event, one which will linger long in 
the memories of those privileged to attend. 


+ ~ * 


Northern Cambria, Pennsyl- 

vania, Carries on 

The Kiwanis Club of Northern Cambria, 
Pennsylvania, has recently reached a new 
high water mark in work for crippled and 
under-privileged children. Seventy-one have 
been given hospital attention and treatment 
in a three-year period. Nine deserving 
boys and girls have been placed in colleges 
and state normal schools. 

Another of their pet activities is their 
Mother Highway program. On Mothers’ 
Day in 1928 four hundred, ten-foot Amer- 
ican Elm trees were planted. Additional 
trees are being planted continually. 


Tacoma, Washington, Brings 
Family Together 

Some months ago Kiwanian Amos D. 
Willoughby of the Kiwanis Club of Tacoma, 
Washington, called the attention of the 
members to an unhappy mother living in 
Tacoma, sad because the immigration laws 
would not allow her young daughter to 
cross the Mexican lines to join her. All of 
the circumstances of the case were obtained 
and turned over to Chairman Irvin W. Zie- 
gaus of the Committee on Public Affairs, 
who took up the matter with Congressman 
Johnson in Washington. Mr. Willoughby on 
his way to Europe called on Congressman 
Johnson in Washington and explained the 
whole situation. It was not long until the 
necessary machinery was swung in motion 
and a letter was sent to Congressman John- 
son saying that the necessary immigration 
visa had been issued to the young girl and 
that she was with her parents in Tacoma. 


* * * 


Ashtabula, Conneaut and 
Geneva, Ohio, Join in Activity 
Sleeping, eating and playing along the 

road to perfect health, forty-eight Ashtabula, 
Ohio, County boys and girls between the 
ages of six and twelve, have had the time 
of their lives at the Griswold Preventorium 
the past summer. The camp, made possible 
by the Kiwanis Clubs of Ashtabula, Con- 
neaut and Geneva and through the kind- 
ness of Roger W. Griswold of Ashtabula, 
who has spent much 
time and money on 





Pointer” is a Kiwanis 
horse, owned by a 
Kiwanian. 

Presided over by 
President Charles O. 
Reid, 200 Kiwanians 
and guests listened to 
a program both en- 
tertaining and in- 
structive. After the 
usual | gastronomical 
feature had been at- 
tended to and the 
community singing, 
under direction of 
George E. Lunt, car- 
ried out, District 
Governor George 
Filmer, in his happy 
way, gave a_ short 
Kiwanis talk and re- 
ceived an ovation 
from his listeners. 

Following Gover- 


nor Filmer came Wil- a 
Harris, In- 


liam O. 





the project, in addi- 
tion to donating the 
site, is located in a 
beautifully | wooded 
tract of land on the 
North Ridge, west of 
the city. 

The County Health 
League directs the 
camp but Kiwanians 
are almost always to 
be found on _ the 
grounds doing this 
and that for their 
charges, suggesting 
improvements, curing 
bad cases of home- 
sickness and, in gen- 
eral, doing all in their 
power to make the 
two-month stay at 
the camp delightful 
and healthful. 

A regular daily 











Kiwanians of Spanish Fork, Utah, do their bit by planting trees on city streets. 
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schedule is followed 
by all the children in 
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Prize winning calves and their 4-H Club owners who were presented with high grade blankets at the 
Racine County Fair by the Kiwanis Club of Racine, Wisconsin. 





On one side of the blanket was the 


Kiwanis emblem and on the other side the 4-H emblem. 


the camp. The boys, in play, engage in ball 
games, circle games and quiet games while 
in the dormitory. They are required to keep 
their rooms clean and to keep the grounds 
cleared of paper and other refuse. Part of 
the day is spent in the study of woodcraft, 
clay modelling and hiking, with a little na- 
ture study thrown in. 

The girls play singing games, run relay 
races, play dodge ball and quiet games. 
They are instructed in handwork and make 
useful little articles for themselves and for 
use at the camp. They also study clay 
modelling. 

Cleanliness and deportment are placed on 
a competitive basis with two teams each in 
The girls are 
and “Robins” 


the boys’ and girls’ sections. 
divided into the “Blue Jays” 


and the boys into the “Tigers” and 
“Indians.” 
For entertainment, movies are planned 


each week. There are also sand piles, teeter 
boards, swings and other playground equip- 
ment. 

The dormitory building of frame con- 
struction with screened-in sides has hinged 
drop sides to close the building in bad 
weather. Between the boys’ and_ girls’ 
rooms are the quarters of the staff. Each 
member has an individual room. The 
dining room and kitchen are located in a 
second and smaller building shielded from 
the hot sun by large protecting trees. 

* * * 


Waynesburg, Pennsylvania, 
Takes Final Ride on Old 
Railroad 


When the Waynesburg and~ Washington 
Railroad made its last run on July 9 from 
Waynesburg, all members of the Waynes- 
burg, Pennsylvania, Kiwanis club and their 
guests were carried to Washington. by a 
special train. The party was not in the 
nature of a celebration but of a farewell. 

One of the most enthusiastic and inter- 
ested persons on the train was J. M. Funk 
of Waynesburg who was honored by receiv- 
ing the free ticket offered by Kiwanians 
to the Waynesburg man who rode on the 
train at the earliest date. -Mr. Funk, now 
age 83 years, rode on the train in 1877, 
from what was then the terminal of the un- 
completed road. 

On arrival in Washington the Waynes- 
burg Kiwanians were greeted by their com- 


rades of the Washington club and a formal 
reception was held in the waiting room of 
the A piano had been arranged 
for and a group of songs were sung by the 
two clubs, including one written in memo- 
ry of the “Waynie” to the tune of 
Bye My Lover, Good Bye.” 


* * * 


station. 


“Good 


Saint John, New Brunswick, 

Prints Child Welfare Survey 

A very complete, printed report for 1928- 
1929 of the New Brunswick Child Welfare 
Survey, financed by the Kiwanis Club of 
Saint John, New Brunswick, has been re- 
ceived at International Headquarters. It 
is a volume of 216 pages, compiled by the 
Canadian Council on Child Welfare for the 
Kiwanis club and the Central Welfare Coun- 
cil. It is a most comprehensive review. 

* * 


Bradenton, Florida, 
Privileged Aided 
Thanks to the Kiwanis Club of Braden- 
ton, Florida, and medical science, Little 
Irene McCullers, aged nine, is now able 
to speak. This little girl, discovered by the 


Under- 
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club through its under-privileged child 
work, was operated on last December for 
cleft palate. Then the club employed an 
elocution teacher who has not only taught 
Irene to talk, but to read, write, recite 
pieces, and do the ordinary work of a nor- 
mal child of that age. This fall she entered 


the second grade. 
od * * 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma, Kiwanis 
Pig a Winner 

Members of the Kiwanis Club of Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma, are feeling quite proud of 
themselves. One of their Pig Club mem- 
bers, Arthur Powell, carried off sweepstakes 
awards in the 4-H Club exhibits at the 
Washington County Fair. Other members 
of the Pig Club, Dick Paris and Charles 
Myers, also exhibited high class stock. 

Early in the year the Kiwanis club de- 
cided to purchase a farrow of pedigreed 
pigs for distribution among three farm club 
boys of the county. It was also decided to 
select Kiwanians to serve as “partners”? with 
the boys. 

The club boys raise the swine and turn 
two pigs of the farrow back to the Kiwanis 
farm 
vouths, thus stimulating hog production in 


club, which places them with other 


Washington County. 
* * # 


Miami, Florida, Informs Siu- 
dents on Vocations 


The Miami, Florida, Kiwanis club has 
been carrying on a very interesting program 
in the field of vocational guidance. The 
club Committee on Vocational Guidance and 
Placement arranged for fifteen 
maximum at each of the three high schools. 
One day of each week during the hour of 
assembly, a member addresses the students 
on the subject of his own profession, business 
or trade, bringing out the advantages and 
disadvantages. Addresses have been given 
on law, farming, osteopathy, aviation, poli- 
tics, medicine and the ministry. Further help 


minutes 


is gladly given to individuals or groups in 
connection with any of the professions, busi- 
nesses or trades upon application to the 
secretary of the club. 




















At the end of seven weeks spent at the Kiwanis Fresh Air Camp sponsored by the Kiwanis Clubs 
of Girard, Niles and Warren, Ohio, these under-privileged children showed a remarkable improvement 


in general health. 


that sun baths were given and regular setting up exercises participated in. 


This camp has been operated for the last five seasons but this was the first year 


In the back row are the 


play director, graduate nurse, caretaker, cook and helper who were in charge of the camp. 
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Benicia, California, Wins 
in White Division 
(From Page 602) 


Financial assistance rendered the 


Camp Fire Girls’ organization, and a prom- 
necessary 


was 


ise of further assistance when 


was made them. 


The community or school nurse has been 
assisted and encouraged to the fullest extent 
to consult and advise with our 
Committee Under-Privileged Child at 
all fact 
sidered a member of this committee. 


and is free 
on 
times, in she might well be con- 
Guaranteed the water bills of two desti- 
put up 


water 


unable to 
the 
turned on at their place of residence. 


tute families who were 


the required deposit to have 


Publicity: 
We 
has had more advertising of a constructive 


feel safe in claiming that our city 


character this year than during any recent 
year. 
This 


about by 


result 
the accomplishments of the Ki- 


very desirable was brought 
wanis club. The charter party of our club 
held on May 8, 1926, was such a novel and 
affair that each 
since, in order to meet public demand, found 
On 
19, 1928, such a party was held, pre- 
district The 
three parties held to date have brought to- 
gether the following number of Kiwanians 
their 1926—341, in 
330, In 1928 These affairs are 
looked forward to by the members of about 


delightful we have year 


it necessary to hold a birthday party. 
May 


sided over by the governor. 


and ladies, in 1927— 


321. now 


twenty clubs in four divisions of our dis- 
trict. 


At the party this vear a song composed 


by our district trustee in the governor's 
honor met with tremendous success. This 
song was later used by the California- 


Nevada delegation at the International con- 
vention at Seattle and at the district conven- 
tion at Sacramento, proper credit being given 
Benicia. 

Another method of obtaining favorable 
publicity is through our courteous treatment 
of visiting Kiwanians and to encourage their 
return it is the fixed policy of our club never 
to fine a visiting Kiwanian under any con- 
ditions. We are favored with a large num- 
ber of visiting Kiwanians. 

The winning of the District Attendance 
Banner in our first full district year and the 
winning of the International Trophy dur- 
ing 1928 and the District Banner again in 
1928 has given to our club and our city a 
lot of very favorable publicity. 

It is our firm conviction that the Benicia 
Kiwanis club is sold to the community as 
nearly roo per cent as any club in existence, 
and is as well and favorably known through- 
out the district as any club of the district. 


Il. ATTENDANCE 


It might be said that good attendance is 
a major club activity. The provisions of 
the club’s by-laws with regard to attendance 
have been carried out to the letter. The 
attendance of the club has always been high 
and 1928 was no exception. The club led 
the district in attendance for 1926-1927; 
led International for 1927—1928, establish- 
ing the highest record ever attained by a 
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Kiwanis club, 99.97 per cent. We again led 
the district for 1927-1928 with a percentage 
of 99.88. We have on three consecutive occa- 
sions won the banner awarded by our divi- 
sion each six months. 


Attendance Record for 1028 


Member- Attend- Per- 
ship ance centage 
Jan. xst week...... SB css $8... 6.2500 
Jan. 2nd week...... oe O83 c0.s 100 
Jan. 3rd week...... oh ere See 100 
Jan. 4th week...... eee oe 100 
Jan. sth week...... ere 0c 45 100 
Feb. rst week...... ess vs Bok sip eis 100 
Feb. 2nd week...... MOs.<e% 0.5: <5 100 
Feb. 3rd week...... eee Gi ice 100 
Feb. 4th week...... eee ae 100 
March 1st week....40..... oe 100 
March 2nd week... .40..... ee 100 
March 3grd week....40..... sss vt 100 
March 4th week....41..... es snk 100 
Apr. ist week..... Pe ee 100 
Apr. 2nd week..... era Baus ox 100 
Apr. 3rd week.:.... . BE dibs Sivssch 100 
Apr. 4th week..:.: OES ost Bi Fisi2 100 
Apr. sth week..... Oh i255 B28 axes 100 
May 1st week....:41..... BE sc wai 100 
May 2nd week..... Bees ts ot ae ee 100 
May 3rd week..... Stott .: BT Osis <i 100 
May 4th week Qt?..0 SSsaaae 100 
June rst week..... * ere ") eee 100 
June 2nd week..... Te eee BID ssc ini 97-50 
June 3rd week..... rs es ee 95 
June 4th week..... 40.8 o% Ye 100 
July..1st week..... ODe s vss BOcaxes 97-43 
July 2nd week..... $05 -3:¢6 ee 97-43 
July grd week..... ee 59.4505 100 
July. 4th week,.... Ona ents MO. said 100 
July ‘5th week.-.... 38. rE. 100 
Aug. 1st week..... 98. Soe. ae 97-36 
Auig. 2nd week... .. 38 ee 97.36 
Aug... 3rd week... .<. 38.5.4. 38.....100 
Aug. 4th week.«. .« eee ee 100 
Sept. rst week.-.... SBS 5 sz ee 100 
Sept. 2nd week..... 38. I cai. 100 
Sept. 3rd week..... ae wah es 339 100 
Sept. 4th week..... 38. YY Se 97.36 
Oct. rst week..... 0 aes SOL csiabs 100 
Oct. 2nd week Os save BO ais fi 100 
Oct. 3rd week..... See , ae 100 
Oct. 4th week..... 29 39 100 
Oct. sth week..... ee OS ac 100 
Nov. rst week..... . Tees | Pree 100 
Nov. 2nd week..... eee ye 100 
Nov. 3rd week..... 68.3553 Se 97-43 
Nov. 4th week..... *) PE ‘> as 94.87 
Dec. rst week..... > ae 97.50 
Dec. 2nd week..... SE OEE PT ae 100 
Dec. 3rd week..... BOniscs Soe aee 97.50 
Dec. 4th week..... Oe sks eee 97-43 
Dec. sth week..... Sia vhs ee 97-43 
Straight average for the year...... 99.19 
Average for the year figured in 
accordance with present contest 
UNE aS cons sscaneks peisavinkeks 99.498 


Of the thirty-nine members at the close 
of the year, twenty-six are credited with 
perfect attendance during 1928. We lost no 
members during the year except those who 
were forced to resign on account of leaving 
Benicia. 

There were 144 absences from our own 
club meetings which were made up by the 
members concerned. The nearest club is 
seven miles and the next nearest is twenty- 
one miles distant from Benicia. 
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Ill. PROGRAMS, COMMITTEES AND 
SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


It has been the plan of our Program Com- 
mittee to find suitable material that would 
either be of an educational nature (with 
logical intermittent entertainment evenings) 
or that would be of a character suggestive of 
solutions of local needs. The program de- 
tail was as follows: 


Jan. 3. Installation of officers. 

Jan. 9. Mr. Pierce, Engineer State 
way Commission, “State Highways.” 

Jan. 16. Mr. S. Maccubbin, Fidelity & De- 
posit Co., “Apprehending Criminals.” 

Jan. 23. Mr. C. Evans of Riverside, 
“Boulder Dam Situation.” History of Ki- 
wanis given by member of club in com- 
memoration of anniversary. 

Jan. 30. Bulls and Bears dinner (end of 
our club attendance period). One-half of 
the club members put on a Chinese dinner 
for the other half. 

Feb. 7. Col. T. W. Scott of Salvation 
Army, “Adult Relief Work.” 

Feb. 13. Prof. Geo. Hedley of 
School of Religion, “Archaeology.” 

Feb. 20. Mr. D. P. Edwards of the Cali- 
fornia and Hawaiian Sugar Refinery, “The 
Sweetest Story Ever Told.” 

Feb. 27. Dr. Johnson of Napa State Hos- 
pital, “Treatment of Drug Addicts.” 

March 5. Inter-club meeting with Sonoma 
club at Benicia. Talk on inter-club relations 
by “Jerry” Holmes of Santa Rosa club. 

March 12. Mr. R. A. Watkins, City Man- 
ager, Pittsburgh, “City Management in the 
Smaller Cities.” 

March 1g. Mr. Perry Evans of San Fran- 
cisco, ‘“The League of Nations.” 

March 26. Mr. Ben Blow of the National 
Automobile Club, “Proposed National High- 


’ 


High- 


Pacific 


ways.’ 

April 2. Mr. Jas. Long of the Post-Office 
Department, Richmond, “Cross Country 
Auto Trip.” 

April 9. Mr. Leon Coleman of Bank of 
Italy, Vallejo, “Present Day Banking.” 

April 16. Mr. Geo. Meese, Assessor of 
Contra Costa Co., “Assessor’s Problems.” 

April 23. Mr. Earle Crawford, Principal, 
Napa High School, “What Constitutes an 
Educated Man.” 

April 30. Mr. E. R. Kauffman, Editor, 
Pacific Sportman Magazine, “Fish and Game 
Conservation.” 

May 7. Music Week. Musical program 
by Professor and Mrs. Orley See and pupils. 
Professor See is first violinist in San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra. 

May 14. District Secretary 
mann, “Kiwanis and Kiwanis Education.” 

May 21. Hon, Friend W. Richardson, 
former Governor of California, “Traveling 
through Japan, China, India and Egypt.” 

May 28. Mr. M. M. Smith of Boeing Air 
Transport Company, “The New Means of 
Travel.” 

June 4. Mr. Richard Moravec of Mar- 
tinez, “Experiences in the Serbian Army.” 

June 11. Captain T. J. J. See, U. S. Navy, 
Mare Island, “The Origin and Development 
of Astronomy.” 

June 18. “All Kiwanis Night” was ob- 
served, 

June 25. Mr. W. P. Bear, P. G. & Com- 
pany, Engineer, “Street and Airport Light- 
ing.” 

July 2. Major Partridge, U. 


Fred Kiste- 


S. Army, 
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Benicia Arsenal, “The Functions of the 
Ordnance Department.” 

July 9. Delegates Short and Waibel re- 
porting on Seattle International Convention. 

July 16. Mr. Walter Christie, Track 
Coach, University of California, on “The 
Olympic Games.” 

July 23. Inter-club meeting and five-min- 
ute talk contest with Santa Rosa, Rio Vista, 
Sonoma, Napa and Vallejo clubs. 

July 30. Professor George Hedley, Pacific 
School of Religion, “Palestine as It Is To- 
day.” 

Aug. 6. Mr. Harding, Engineer, S. P. Co., 
“Proposed Railroad Bridge Across Car- 
quinez Straits.” 

Aug. 13. Dr. P. B. Fry, member Benicia 
Kiwanis club, “My Trip to Eastern United 
States.” 

Aug. 20. Mr. F. C. Flickenger, Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company, “Growing Rub- 
ber.” 

Aug. 27. Report of delegate to District 
Trustees’ Conference and J. R. Chishold of 
our club on “A Trip through the North- 
west.” 

Sept. 4. Rev. Harvey Miller of Martinez 
club, “Labor.” 

Sept. 10. Mr. Phil Weimann of San Fran- 
cisco, “Provisions of a Fire Insurance Pol- 
icy.” 

Sept. 17. Father McDonald of Dominican 
Monastery, “The Land and the Book.” 

Sept. 24. Mr. Harry Ridgeway of San 
Rafael, “Marvelous Marin.” 

Oct. 1. Mr. John Alltucker of the Vallejo 
club, “Vocational Guidance.” 

Oct. 8. Dr. J. Cooper, State Department 
of Education, “Our State Government.” 

Oct. 15. Visited by Inter-Club Relations 
Committee of San Francisco club. Talk by 
Mr. E. G. McCann of San Francisco club, 
“Labor Handling.” 

Oct. 22. Inter-club meeting at Benicia with 
Eastlake-Oakland club. Talk by Rev. Chas. 
Cleaves of Eastlake club. 

Oct. 29. Ladies’ night. Hon. Friend W. 
Richardson, former Governor of California, 
“A Trip Around the World.” 

Nov. 5. Mr. Driscoll of the Great North- 
ern Railroad, *‘Glacier National Park.” 

Nov. 12. Mr. Spurlock, Horticultural Com- 
missioner, Solano County, “Fruit Growing 
in Solano County.” 

Nov. 19. Mr. James Warner of Australia 
Flight Fame, “My Part in the Flight.” 

Nov. 26. Colonel Holderman, U. S. Army, 
“The Lost Battalion.” 

Dec. 3. Annual meeting and election of 
officers. 

Dec. 10. Ladies’ Night. Mr. Bert Har- 
well of the Berkeley club, “Birds and Bird 
Calls.” 

Dec. 17. Josh Christmas Tree. Each mem- 
ber bringing a Christmas present for one 
member. All presents to be left for dis- 
tribution to poor families at Christmas time. 

Dec. 24. Distribution of baskets to needy 
families, before and after regular noon meet- 
ing. Thirty-three families provided with 
food, clothing and toys. 

Dec. 31. Closed meeting for club members. 
Social Activities: 

For the benefit of our Charity Fund, a 
minstrel show was staged March 30. The 
show was under club supervision, talent all 
being local and consisting of club members 
and friends. The affair was a financial 
success. 
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On May 19 we celebrated our second 
birthday. The banquet room was artistically 
decorated. The plan of serving and carving 
two to three turkeys at each table struck 
our visitors as very novel. Twelve clubs 
were represented in the 321 guests. We had 
the good fortune to have District Governor 
William O. Harris, Lieutenant Governor 
Allen McGrath, Division VIII, Lieutenant 
Governor Frank Boren, Division II, Lieu- 
tenant Governor Warren Ayers, Division 
XII, and District Secretary-Treasurer Fred 
Kistemann and their ladies as our guests. 
Governor Harris made the address of the 
evening. 

Everybody enjoyed dancing and cards 
afterwards, entertainment being provided 
between dances. Governor Harris’ account 
of the party was published in the September, 
1928, number of THE K1wANis MAGAZINE. 

Ladies’ Nights were held each quarter, a 
special program being provided on these 
occasions. 


Committee Work: 


The following committees met practically 
each week: Attendance, Members’ Birthday, 
Boy Scout, House, Inter-Club Relations, 
Music, Program, Reception and Under- 
Privileged Child, their work being of such 
a nature that constant supervision was re- 
quired. Other committees such as Business 
Standards, Education, Finance, Good Will, 
Laws and Regulations, Membership, Classi- 
fication, Public Affairs, and Publicity, met 
on call, 

The policy of the club officers was to 
properly organize the routine work and to 
hold committee heads responsible for the 
prompt execution of their work. 


IV. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 


It is a standing rule of the club that all 
members must visit at least one club during 
the year. This was accomplished last year 
prior to March 31. 

Inter-club meeting with the Sonoma club 
at Benicia on March 5. Sonoma handled the 
meeting and furnished the speaker. 

Inter-club meeting at Vallejo, April 4. 
Representatives from Sonoma, Napa, Rio 
Vista, and Benicia competing in a five-minute 
speakers’ contest, subject: “What Kiwanis 
Means to My City.” Banner awarded 
Benicia’s speaker. 

On the evening of April 11, twenty odd 
members of the Benicia club visited the 
Vallejo club, the occasion being a Father 
and Son Banquet. 

During April and May a flying squadron 
was organized and visits were made to the 
clubs at Healdsburg, Santa Rosa, Sonoma, 
Napa, Vallejo, Rio Vista, Martinez, Rich- 
mond, Berkeley, Eastlake-Oakland, and Ala- 
meda. 

On May 19, Benicia held its annual birth- 
day party. These affairs are the largest 
inter-club social functions held in Northern 
California. Three hundred and twenty-one 
were present at this party, which included 
the district governor, three lieutenant-gov- 
ernors, the district secretary-treasurer, and 
representatives from twelve clubs of four 
divisions. These affairs have been planned 
and executed, even to the purchasing and 
preparation of the meal by our members and 
their wives. The amount of harmony and 
good will created among our membership 
through this effort cannot be estimated. No 
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thought of a financial return enters into 
these affairs. 

On October 11, eight of our members 
visited the Eastlake-Oakland club to extend 
to them a personal invitation to come to a 
proposed inter-club meeting at Benicia on 
October 22. 

On October 15, a number of the Committee 
on Inter-Club Relations of the San Francisco 
club paid us a visit and supplied the speaker 
for the occasion. 

On October 22, the Eastlake-Oakland club 
visited Benicia thirty strong, and the result 
was the finest of inter-club meetings. The 
Eastlake boys conducted the meeting and 
furnished the speaker. A fine wild duck 
dinner prepared by the wives of the Benicia 
boys was served on this occasion. 

On December 5, a number of our members 
visited the newly built club at Emeryville 
and assisted the Eastlake-Oakland club in 
putting om a meeting for Emeryville. 

On December 5, twenty-five of our boys 
visited the Vallejo club and assisted in put- 
ting on their meeting. 


V. RELATION TO DISTRICT AND 
INTERNATIONAL 


Benicia was well represented at all divi- 
sion meetings held during the year, and re- 
port was made to the club on all such 
meetings. 

Two delegates represented Benicia at the 
International convention held at Seattle and 
rendered a joint report to the club of same. 

The District Trustees’ Meetings held at 
Monterey in January, Long Beach in August, 
and Sacramento in November, were attended 
and reported on to the club. 

Two members of the Benicia club served 
on district committees during 1928, one on 
the Committee on Business Standards and 
Methods, and one on the Committee on In- 
ter-Club Relations. 

Benicia was represented at the district 
convention at Sacramento by three delegates 
and two other members. Reports were made 
to the club by the three delegates, the con- 
vention and all conferences being covered. 

All reports to International and District 
Headquarters were forwarded promptly. 

All financial obligations were promptly 
met. 

District Governor William O. Harris 
early in the year asked for coéperation and 
support in the following objectives: 

I. 100 per cent personal service to an 
under-privileged child during the year. 

2. Club participation in five-minute speak- 
ers’ contest. 

3. Club participation in getting out the 
vote at the primary and general elections. 

4. Promotion of better attendance. 

5. Rendition of an efficiency report. 

With the rendition of this report, the 
Benicia Kiwanis club can claim too per cent 
compliance with Governor Harris’ requests. 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. J. Lyncn, President. 
R. H. MANN, Secretary. 
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Did you notice the very com- 
plete Index of Volume XIV of 
The Kiwanis Magazine begin- 
ning on page 628 of this issue? 
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Vocational Guidance Day 

in La Crosse 

(From Page 601) 
Stanford, Chicago, Washington, and 
Oxford Universities. She has travelled 
extensively, having included in her 
foreign travels, the “Good Will Tour 
of the Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Club.” She has taught in the inter- 
mediate grades and high school and 
was coordinator in Py Crosse Voca- 
tional School for a number of years, 
and was also attendance officer of the 
city schools. This varied experience 
has given her a most human and rich 
background for this leadership and 
service 

When the little child enters kinder- 
garten it meets the policy of guidance. 
Opportunities for the development of 
initiative and independent thinking are 
presented. A cumulative record card is 
made for each pupil when he enters 
school and a complete but not elaborate 
record is kept for the entire thirteen 
years of the school life of each pupil. 
Many conferences are held with teach- 
ers, parents, pupils, and the director 
of vocational guidance while pupils 
are still in the elementary schools. 
Pupils are given personal attention. 
At an early age, pupils are given an 
opportunity of the benefits and service 
of the numerous special groups and 
schools that are provided for excep- 
tional children. The teachers and di- 
rector of vocational guidance know 
pupils personally before they reach the 
Junior High School. This gives an 
excellent opportunity to give pupils in- 
dividual service and consideration, in 
the Junior High Schools, which is a 
most strategic period in the life of 
boys and girls. 

Many students pursue a_ regular 
study of occupational and social prob- 
lems, listen to and provide assembly 
activities, participate in home, room 
and club activities and in the educa- 
tional guidance day with its conferences 
throughout the Junior and Senior High 
School. They are placed in short unit 
tryout courses in manual and house- 
hold arts, commercial and language 
tryout courses in Junior High School. 

They discover and cultivate their 
interests in music through chorus clubs, 
school bands, and orchestras. During 
all of these exposures, teachers, parents, 
business and professional men and 


women and tradesmen and directors 
are counseling with students. During 


the 8A grade, all pupils study the 
varied high school courses of study 
with the director of guidance. She 
counsels with them and their parents 
in their final choice of courses. The 
director studies carefully the elemen- 
tary cumulative record cards of each 
student along with their entire school 
and social history and the record of 
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their attitudes and aptitudes in their 
exploratory courses. 

The one thing that is necessary and 
many times is lacking is a broad course 
of study that meets the varied interests 
and abilities of pupils that make it pos- 
sible for them to pursue their studies 
and training along the lines of their 
interests and ability as developed and 
nurtured during these first nine years 
of their school work. How disappoint- 
ing it is to pupils who have been en- 
couraged to think for themselves and 
to find their interests and abilities and 
then be forced to pursue studies that 
are traditional and deadening to their 
life interests. 

La Crosse provides in its Senior 
High School, varied courses of study 
built along the lines of human inter- 
ests. Courses are provided to meet the 
many varied interests. Preparatory 
courses for life work for pupils who in 
all probability will not attend school 
after high school graduation are pro- 
vided as well as the special college 
preparatory courses for pupils who will 
pursue college and university courses. 
The quality of work and standards 
are the same in each course, but con- 
tent built around the particular in- 
terests marks the differentiation. Pro- 
vision is also made for transfer from 
different courses when a pupil has a 
changed interest. 

The full time and vocational schools 
of La Crosse by close coéperation and 
understanding are able to further serve 
pupils along their lines of individual 
interests and assist them in the varied 
problems of life at this vital period. 

The choices of students of Logan, 
Lincoln and Central High School for 
the years 1926—-1927-—1928, revealed 
123 distinct occupations. 

One thousand, one hundred and 
thirty students of Central High School 
revealed their interests and tentative 
plans as follows: 

511 boys and 592 girls, making a 
total of 1103, signified their intention 
to graduate from High School ; 12 boys 
and 5 girls, making a total of 17, sig- 
nified their intention not to graduate 
from High School ; 6 boys and 4 girls, 
making a total of 10, were undecided ; 
207 boys and 335 girls, making a total 
of 542 signified their intention to con- 
tinue their education after graduating 
from High School; 107 boys and 132 
girls, making a total of 239, stated that 
they were not planning to continue their 
formal education after graduating 
from High School; 114 boys and 122 
girls, making a total of 236, had not 
reached a definite decision as to their 
plans after graduation from High 
School. 

Following is a list of higher institu- 
tions of learning in which these stu- 
dents were interested : 


1. La Crosse Teachers College 
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University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee Downer 
Grandview Hospital 
Northwestern University 
St. Francis Hospital 
New Ulm 
Stout 

Ward Belmont, 
Hardin 

Yale 

St. Mary 
Winona State Teachers College 
Carleton 

Lutheran Hospital 

Stevens Point Normal 

17. Linden Hall 

Art Institute 

Marinello Institute 

Smith College 

21. Miss Wood’s School—Minneapolis 
22. Milwaukee, Normal 

St. Olaf 

Montana State College 

25. Wellesley 


. 


Tenn. 


PAN HESCONAMNR ON 


26. De Pauw 

27. University Hospital—Madison 
28. Marquette 

29. Milwaukee Art Institute 

30. Columbia Hospital 


31. Tulane University 
Minnesota University 
33. N. Y. Institute of Photography 


34. University of Chicago 
35. Notre Dame 
36. Annapolis 
37. Carnegie Tech. 
38. Hamilton 
39. Laramie University of Wyoming 
40. University of Illinois 
41. Whitewater 
42. Lake Forest 
43. Harvard 
44. Southern California 
45. Luther College 
46. Chicago Telegraph Institute 
47. West Point 
48. University of Michigan 
49. University of Washington 
50. American Academy of Art—Chi- 
cago 
$1. Michigan School of Mining 
§2. Aviation School 
This gives a_ bird’s-eye view of 


guidance in La Crosse. This program 
could not be put across if pupils, 
parents, teachers, supervisors, princi- 
pals, vice-principals, coédrdinator, dean 
of girls, superintendent of schools, busi- 
ness and professional men and women, 
did not work together. 

The La Crosse Kiwanis club did 
most constructive piece of work in spon- 
soring this inter-club luncheon and ren- 
dered a most valuable service to the 
boys and girls of La Crosse which is 
deeply appreciated by parents, stu- 
dents and school officials. The voca- 
tional guidance, house, and program 
committees of the club worked together 
in a fine way in making this activity a 


success. 
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Popular Fallacies About 
Cancer 
(From page 505) 


houses,” in which a number of cases of 
cancer are reported to have occurred. 
Investigation of such stories reveals 
that the villages or houses have been 
inhabited by people of middle life or 
old age—the time of life at which can- 
cer is particularly apt to develop. This 
is the usual explanation of the occur- 
rence of a number of cases in any one 
locality or house. 

Another wrong belief about cancer 
is that it is inherited. Cancer can not 
be passed on from parent to child. 
There seems to be some evidence that 
the tendency to develop cancer may be 
an inherited characteristic; but this is 
quite different from the case of a 
disease like syphilis, for instance, where 
the children are born diseased from a 
diseased mother. It is admitted that in 
some families a number of persons may 
develop cancer, though they do not 
acquire it directly from their parents. 
They may have inherited the tendency 
for cancer to start in their own bodies 
at some time, as a rule after they have 
reached the age of thirty-five years or 
over. On the other hand, again, there 
are many cases in which cancer has de- 
veloped in a person none of whose 
parents or grandparents, so far as is 
known, had the disease. 

It behooves every one to have regu- 
lar, systematic, periodic physical ex- 
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aminations at stated intervals—six 
months or a year—to safeguard his 


health. This safeguard is effective not 
only against cancer but against many 
other diseases which have a slow in- 
sidious onset. The earlier these condi- 
tions are recognized, the better is the 
chance for successful treatment. 

A great deal of misinformation is 
being spread abroad concerning the 
relation of cancer to diet. There is no 
proof that an exclusive meat diet or an 
exclusive vegetable diet has anything 
to do with the production, the preven- 
tion, or the cure of cancer. There is a 
great deal of proof to the contrary. 
For instance, in the Cistercian and the 
Carthusian orders in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church the eating of meat, poultry, 
and eggs is prohibited. If cancer were 
caused by meat eating the members of 
these orders should be free from it. To 
determine this point an investigation 
was made of the death records of these 
monks, dating back a century, and it 
was found that the cancer death rate 
among them approximated the average 
cancer death rate for males in the gen- 
eral population. The fact that they 
lived on a vegetable and fruit diet en- 
tirely did not prevent the occurrence of 
cancer. 

To digress for a moment from can- 
cer, while we are on the subject of diet, 


let me remind you of the old saying 
that “one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison.” The proper diet for a dia- 
betic is entirely different from that 
suitable for a gouty person. Certain 
people cannot eat celery without having 
a severe attack of hay fever. Others 
cannot eat strawberries without being 
made extremely uncomfortable. But 
this does not mean that celery and 
strawberries are harmful to the rest of 
us. Pure food is an excellent thing, 
but it is not a cure-all. The over- 
worked, run-down human being will 
not be made well and strong by the 
purest of foods alone; he must also 
have rest, sleep, and freedom from 
worry. 

Related to the belief that diet has 
some effect on cancer is another errone- 
ous notion which has been widely cir- 
culated, that cancer may develop from 
the eating of food cooked in aluminum 
pots and pans. Professor Yandell 
Henderson of Yale University says: 
“TI know of no evidence to indicate that 
the use of aluminum cooking utensils 
has any relation whatever to the pro- 
duction of cancer.” This statement 
from so high an authority should be 
sufficient answer to the suggestion. 


We very often see advertisements 
stating that cancer can be removed 
without the use of the knife. These 
advertised remedies are usually salves, 
ointments, or pastes, or injections of 
various sorts. The use of paste which 
contains arsenic may possibly remove 
a surface cancer, but it certainly can- 
not remove the extensions of the growth 
—the so-called “roots.” Every one of 
these extensions if left behind will de- 
velop into an independent cancerous 
growth. 

As for the injection of preparations 
of various metals or of various serums, 
we can hope that research will some 
day discover something that is of gen- 
uine value. When such a discovery is 
made there will be no need to advertise 
it widely. Like insulin in the treatment 
of diabetes, it will be immediately 
adopted by every intelligent physician. 

One of the popular fallacies is that 
physicians are not seeking a cure for 
cancer and that they refuse to give a 
hearing to a person who thinks he has 
a remedy. This is without any basis 
of fact. When you are told about 
wonderful cures of cancer by an un- 
usual treatment which the doctors re- 
fuse to consider seriously, there are 
some things you must make sure of: 
First, that the person for whom a cure 
is claimed really had cancer to begin 
with, and second, that the cured person 
is actually well and free from the 
disease at least five years after being 
cured. 

The records of surgeons show such 
cures. For this reason we say that it is 
best to remove cancer by surgery when- 
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ever possible. If complete removal is 
not possible the tumor should be treated 
also by x-rays or radium, depending on 
the location of the growth. Radium is 
the remedy of choice in certain types of 
cancer of the face and in cancer of the 
uterus, 

We all hope for the discovery of 
some more effective means of treating 
cancer than we now have. Such a dis- 
covery would be a boon to mankind! 
But for the present we must rely on 
the methods available and realize that 
these are of actual value, and that their 
value is immeasurably greater if they 
are used early. Furthermore, it must 
be remembered that the responsibility 
rests upon the patient. Time is of the 
greatest importance in cancer, since 
after the disease has spread through 
the body removal is impossible. In the 
early stages while it is still local, com- 
plete excision can be accomplished ; and 
complete excision is the safest proce- 
dure. 


The American Society for the Con- 
trol of Cancer, 25 West 43rd Street, 
New York, will gladly furnish further 
information on this subject, upon appli- 
cation and without charge.—Editor. 





The Slaughter of the 
Innocents 


A seven year old boy, so the papers say, 

Lies silent in death in his home today. 

Yesterday, full of sunshine, laughter and 
life, 

But the speeding car struck him down, and 
he died, 

Leaving father and mother 
mourn 

O’er the young 
morn. 

He was only seven years old. 


to weep and to 


life crushed out, in its early 


Now speeder come look at the work you've 


wrought 
And think of the pain and sorrow you've 
brought, 


To that little boy’s home. They loved him 
well. 

But you in your carelessness struck and he 
fell. 

What if your wife were that little boy’s 
mother ? 

What if the boy were your own little 


brother? 
And he only seven years old. 


Oh when you go out for a ride down the 
street, 
Where the little wee folks, you are so apt 


to meet, 
As they rush across the street in their play, 
Oh, won’t you please drive in just the way 
you would, 
It you knew your boy was there, 
At play with the crowd on the thorofare, 
And he only seven years old. 
—RICHARD SCOLLON, VICE PRESIDENT, 
Northern Cambria, Pa., Kiwanis Club. 
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Langlade County Memorial 
Hospital at Antigo, Wisconsin 


NTIGO 


raised 


$138,000.00 


The Langlade County Me- 
morial Hospital at Antigo, 
Wisconsin, wanted a new 
building and equipment. 

It asked the public for 
$100,000.00. It received 
$138,000.00. Five weeks 
were set aside for the cam- 
paign. Four weeks were all 
that was needed. 

This result was achieved by 
modern, efficient campaign 
methods in a community of 
10,000 population which 
had not had a successful 
money-raising campaign in 
years. 

Ketchum, Inc. provided the 
campaign staff and managed 
the presentation of the cause 
tothe public. 






King’s Daughters’ Hospital 
Ashland, Kentucky 


} 


SHLAND 


raised 





$100,000.00 


The King’s Daughters’ Hos- 
pital at Ashland, Kentucky, 
planned a $100,000.00 ad- 
dition. 

That amount has already 
been raised and more is 
coming in. This again, was 
“more than our town ever 
did before.” 


KETCHUM, Inc. 


ote hse ce 6 ta eee 


These are but the two most 
recentofscores of campaigns 
in which Ketchum, Inc. has 
been able to lend valuable 
assistance. 
KETCHUM, Inc., Koppers Building, Pittsburgh, 
Republic BankBuilding, Dallas, 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Building, Philadelphia | 
Carlton G. Ketchum Nerman MacLeod 
George Ketchum Robert E. Grove 
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A Vision of the Temple of Kiwanis 


By DR. C. L. HARDING 


Past President, Kiwanis Club of Bellevue, Ohio 


E build 

— not a 

temple 
like Judah’s of 
old” but a temple 
of the spirit, 
which is intang- 
ible, invisible ex- 
cept to the eye of 
imagination. 

The  founda- 
tion of the Tem- 
ple of Kiwanis is 
Truth, squared by the square of Right- 
eousness, which means a square deal 
to every man, woman and child with 
whom we have any association, and 
measured by the Golden Rule. 

The superstructure is composed of 
square blocks of Defense against the 
adverse criticism of the cynic, the 
faultfinder, the unappreciative person. 

These walls are perforated by many 
windows of clear glass, admitting to 
view all of the interior. Their name 
is Tolerance. Kiwanis is too big to 
inquire into the sect, creed, religion or 
political party of its members. 

They are supported by the flying 
buttresses of Assistance to the needy, 
especially the needy child. 

The Temple is roofed by Mutual 
Protection from the storms of destruc- 
tive dissension. 

Rising above the roof at the center 
is the great white dome of Intelligence 
which rules the individual club and 
all of the higher Kiwanis bodies. 

At the front of the Temple is the 
great square tower which contains the 
carillon, whose sweet-toned bells sing 
out in beautiful harmony and cadence 
the message of “Good Will to All 
Mankind.” 

We enter the Temple through the 
great bronze doors of Friendship. 
“May their hinges never grow rusty.” 

The floor of the temple is in beau- 
tiful symmetrical designs made up of 
thousands of small tiles which repre- 
sent the good deeds of Kiwanians. 
Its name is Service. 








Dr. C. L. Harding 


Resting upon this floor are a forest 
of fluted pillars separating the nave 
from the aisles, Their name is Support 
without which no set of officers can 
successfully administer the affairs of 
Kiwanis. 

Upon the great altar, whose name is 
Sacrifice, there burns the blue flame 
of Brotherly Love. 

In the center of the temple is the 
shrine of Kiwanis. Its name is Devo- 
tion. Immediately beneath the great 
dome and at the intersection of the 
nave and transepts, there are two great 
circles, the one within the other, and 
between them are the words Kiwanis 
International in mosaic of beautiful 
colorings of flowers and foliage. In the 
center of the circle is an oblong block, 
the base of the shrine. It is of jasper 
which is the material of which the 
foundations of the New Jerusalem are 
built. It is finely polished and the 
coloring is exquisite. The words “We 
Build” are graven on its face. At 
either end of this base there rises a 
column of white onyx. Their names 
are Faith and Hope: Faith in our or- 
ganization and Hope for it. They are 
surmounted by capitals sculptured 
with lilies. Resting upon these capi- 
tals are the ends of a semicircular arch 
of pure silver. Its name is Charity. 
At the top of this arch and accurately 
balanced thereon is a perfect sphere of 
pure gold. This is the sphere of Ki- 
wanis Influence. 

It is said that the marble slabs which 
composed the roof of the Parthenon 
were so fashioned by the hand of 
Phidias that they transmitted light to 
the interior of the temple. While we 
do not think of gold as being luminous 
or translucent we seem to see in our 
dream that the sphere of Kiwanis In- 
fluence is aglow with warmth and light 
and is transparent. Within the sphere 
there appears the great “K” of Ki- 
wanis. 

This is a vision of the Temple of 
Kiwanis of which you and I are com- 
ponent parts. 





How Are You Going to Keep Christmas? 


By Epwarp ConraADI 


President, Florida State College for Women: 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Tallahassee, Florida 


Tue Christmas season is a holiday 
season to celebrate a birthday. Nearly 
two thousand years ago in an insig- 
nificant little village and in very 
humble circumstances there was born a 
little baby boy. There had been born 
millions of boys before him and there 


have been born millions of boys since 
that time. Weall knowthat. There is 
nothing exceptional in the birth of a 
baby boy. However, the birth of this 
boy was exceptional and has marked an 
epoch in the history of the world. There 
is nothing like it in the annals of time. 
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The name of the little village where 
He was born has become a household 
word around the world, and the country 
in which He lived has become sacred 
ground. The currents of history have 
flowed differently for the past two 
thousand years because of Him, and 
the course of human events today is 
being charted by the light of His spirit 
and will continue to be thus charted 
time without end. 

The choicest beauty in art and in 
literature is an expression of His spirit. 
The loftiest aspirations of the human 
heart and the most sacred hopes that 
inspire the human will come from the 
touch of His life. The loveliness of 
the life of the spirit which beautifies 
and sanctifies the human heart is His 
very life. The richest joys of life come 
from Him, and it is He who goes with 
us when we go through the “valley of 
the shadow of death” with our loved 
ones, and hallows the pain and the sor- 
row and transforms them into an asset 
for nobler and holier living. 

This is the One whose birthday we 
are about to celebrate. To celebrate 
the day by going through some empty 
and frivolous festivity of selfish sense 
enjoyment without a spark of illumina- 
tion of the higher life of the spirit 
would be a travesty. To celebrate the 


day with vulgar carousing, as is some- | 


times done, is not only out of all har- 


mony with the occasion, but is a brutal | 


expression of animalism. 

Now, how are you going to keep 
Christmas? Above all, let us celebrate 
Christmas by bringing the Spirit of 
Christmas into the hearts of little chil- 
dren. Let them have the joy, the hap- 
piness and the cheer which is their 
birthright. Let their frolic and their 
mirth be elevated and ennobled by a 
touch of that spiritual beauty which is 
always the very essence of life. There 
is no occasion in a child’s life when a 
touch of the spiritual can be planted 
into the heart with greater effectiveness, 
with greater sacredness, and with more 
touching beauty than at Christmas. 

Let me ask you—Can you look into 
the heart of a child and see there a 
hunger for joy, see there a divine pres- 
ence which thirsts for every spark of the 
spirit which our Heavenly Father glad- 
ly sends through your heart into the 
child’s heart ? 

Can you look into the adult heart, 
even though cluttered up with the rub- 
bish of the work-a-day world, and see 
there the presence of God which can 
and will express itself in heroic and 
saintly virtue ? 

Can you go under the dome of heaven 
on Christmas night, or any other night, 
and see the “marks of God” amongst 
the stars, and in the earth, in the trees 
and in the flowers, in the mountains and 
in the valleys? 





NO DULL EVENINGS ¢®& NO DULL SUNDAYS 


a 
radio in every room 


And that’s not all: 


private bath, morning paper, bed-head reading lamp, excel- 
lent library, all kinds of restaurants (from lunch-counter or 
cafeteria to formal service), all the Statler comforts — plus 


Statler Service. 


There are Statler Hotels in: 
BOSTON 1 BUFFALO (Motel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
CLEVELAND + DETROIT r ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Seotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


HOTELS STATLER 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 


* * YOUR HOME AWAY FROM HOME X * 














vain | The EMERSON Hotel 








600 Rooms. $3.00 up. BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 




















Convention Banquet Drawing Room | lake off 
that excess FAT 


Without dieting, or drugs, 
or exercise, you can take 
off pounds of fat, reducing 
abdomen 4 to 6 inches in 
a few weeks. 

MIZPAH REDUCER 


shows results almost immediately 
and relieves that tired feel- 
ing generally—excess fat 
is burdensome and wears 
down the whole system. 
Made of best quality 


































JULES BRAZIL 


“The Artistic Merrymaker’” + N.Y. World 


Address 3326- oan werent, Jackson Heights 
Studio: NE Ww x »R K 


























Pararubber and Egyptian 
thread especially woven for 
this purpose, also in supe- 
rior quality of Linen. Can 
be boiled to cleanse without 
injury to the rubber. 

No lacing, no fussing ; 
simply step into the Miz- 
pah, pull it into place where 
it stays, without ¢ rolling or slipping, conforming to every 

movement of body. 

Made and guaranteed by one of the largest, oldest and 
best-known makers of surgical belts. 

Price: Sizes larger than 44, in superior quality Linen, 
$8.00 each. For sizes, to and including 44, Egyptian, 
Thread, $5.00 each. 






SEND NO MONEY! 

Alllate models 

refinished brand new. Guara 

for ti ten reese. Send no money —big 

og shows actual mac any > 

in Kaede. Get our direct-to- : 

pee fee eee eee trial offer. If not entirely satisfactory in one week, return and 
nS Sepepomnen es Sate, Mo St. money will be cheerfully refunded. Suitable for either 

international Tepenviter Exch., Bane” 1271. chicago men or women. ahr 

State waist measurement at ‘‘A” and height. 


The WALTER F. WARE CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dept. K. Makers of the No. 44, Mizpah Jock 














<i ST? 
C¥or PARTIES, ' PATENTS 








V ENTERTAINMENTS. ETC. ¥-@ Kiwanian—Wnm. H. Pattison of 
Y PATTISON, WRIGHT & PAT TISON—918 F  - 
The TIPP NOVELTY CO. 4 Washington, | D. C. Many years practice in the 
TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO S. Courts and Patent Office 
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causing bodily discomfort . . 


beginning of the new year. 


attractive features 


rigors of winter. 


to a warmer climate. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Box 14A 
Battle Creek, Michigan 





Are You Physically Fit 
To Face the Rigors of Winter? 


Bitter cold... raw winds... 
. leaving in their wake the 
common ailments of the winter season. Those physi- 
cally below par are extremely susceptible. 


Much of this can be avoided by spending a few health- 
building weeks at the Battle Creek Sanitarium at the 


Wholesome, palatable diet; expert physical direction; 
efficient medical care, when desired; the delightful 
atmosphere of rest and quiet; these and many other 
make the Sanitarium an 
place to acquire the vital reserve needed to face the 


In fact, such physical preparation is often so effective 
that many people no longer find it necessary to go south 


Literature Sent Upon Request 





penetrating dampness... 


ideal 
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‘MACOY’S “piss cast 


PASS CASE 
MOROCCO GRAIN GOATSKIN 
Made in Ostrich (tan), Lizard (brown) grain finish and softblack & 
leathers. Case is silk-lined, well-made, edges turned and stitched, 
. two pockets for business cards, g 
Zs tickets, etc. Kiwanis or Masonic q 
embiem Free. State leather want- 
ed. Gold stamping 35 cts.tine ex- § 
tra. Print name or address plain- § 
Ny The finest case ever offered— @ 
on this adv. and enclose Dollar q 


4 Windows $1.00 ‘ 
8 Windows $1.50 ; 
12 Windows $2.00 , 
Other Pass Cases from ‘ 
$2.60 up 

$1 Write for foliier, Catalogs of Masonic © 
Books, Je . Newelties ae. 

, MACOY PUB. & MASONIC SUPPLY CO. ! 
Dept. K e 

3s W. Sand St., New York ' 
Oldest and Largest Fraternal Supply House. Net. 1849 + 
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She 
HOLIDAYS 
give opportunities for 
noisy parties. Mechanical 
noisemakers are appropri- 


ate and inexpensive. They 
should be combined with 


FAVORS, TALLYS, PAPER HATS 
and HOLIDAY DECORATIONS 
to assure success. Order our catalogue 


No. 89 by wire or mail. It gives both 
prices and pictures of party accessories. 


C Van /ousens [vor @ 


Gl WEAKE $F. CHICAGO.ILE. 
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Can you go into the quietness of your 
own study or your own room, away 
from the hurly-burly of the day, and 
see the presence of God in a liberal and 
aspiring mind and in a forgiving heart 
that has a boundless faith in the cause 
of Christ ? 

Can you go to your task in the morn- 
ing and place in the background your 
selfish desires and place in the fore- 
ground your own conviction to live 
Jesus’ law of love in every relationship 
and in every transaction ? 


And with it all, can you see that your 
neighbor is just about like you with the 
same joys and the same sorrows, with 
the same hopes and the same aspira- 
tions, with the same hunger for the 
finer human touch which in its essence 
is the life and the light of the Spirit? 

If you can do this, you can celebrate 
Christmas—you are qualifying to be a 
real ambassador of the Spirit. 





A Perfect Case of Nerves 
(From page 597) 


So complex are the lines of influence 
and counter-influences, and so preva- 
lent the fear in each soul of losing a 
job or business that individual think- 
ing has almost gone out of style, and 
countless ones who do think, find it 
policy not to think aloud. This all 
breeds unrest and history proves that 
of such stuff war is made. 

Nerves—jumpy, suspicious, hair- 
triggered nerves—sow more seeds of 
dissatisfaction and restlessness, all 
enemies of progress. A cure of our 
national nerves will not be easily ef- 
fected, as the malady has not been 
confined to any given district or group, 
which brings us to the point that the 
solution must largely be individual— 
and a fair personal analysis will prove 
this. By each rectifying his own case, 
a tremendous start will be made in 
the right direction, because corpora- 
tions, communities and nations are 
made up of individuals, and this trou- 
ble exists in our minds and state of 
mind as a people. The cure is going 
to be one of personal education, calm- 
ness and accurate thinking. It will 
mean a slowing-down process in many 
instances and a speeding-up of count- 
less thousands to catch up with the 
procession of modern thought. It de- 
mands less suspicion, and an effort to 
do more and criticise less, to strive for 
a more filial understanding, to seek 
wisdom regardless of price, and an 
honest effort to stop breaking the laws 
simply because they do not line up 
with individual greed and egotism. 

The radio and the flying machine 
are going to assist international rela- 
tions. A definite settlement of the in- 
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ternational debt is going to do much 
toward preventing an early recurrence 
of war. More common sense and less 
diplomatic lying, whether national or 
local, will certainly be helpful, and 
corporations training men to be analyt- 
ical executives, rather than “yes-yes” 
men, will tend to give back much of 
the courage that has been sapped from 
the national veins. A fearless fed- 
eral government, out from under the 
machine control of political racketeers, 
will gain back much of the interna- 


tional respect and, incidentally, a 
higher regard for our own_ police 
powers. 


Cities Have Developed Neurasthenic 
Tendencies 


As the world and the nation have 
suffered, likewise communities within 
have developed their neurasthenic 
tendencies. Cities that have enjoyed 
an undisturbed equilibrium and an easy 
steady growth, with little or no dis- 
turbance from the outside, seem to 
suffer more from nerves than others, 
and this is quite natural. The child 
who has lived a protected life and 
finds himself thrown on the world pre- 
cipitously is usually confused, and in- 
variably hurt. The vulgarity of the 
crush plays havoc with his sensitive- 
ness and offtimes a life is ruined be- 
fore it finds its equilibrium in an un- 
protected world of commerce. 

The test of greatness is ability to 
apply our knowledge and, frankly, 
make ourselves behave as individuals 
and as a nation. If, individually, we 
make a serious effort to understand’ 
others’ problems and, as a nation, seek 
to understand international problems, 
this will make us less critical. More 
space can, and should, be given to in- 
ternational problems in our reading 
matter. If Americans understood more 
clearly the overcrowded conditions of 
Europe and the sharp differences of 
modes of life, languages, and even 
color, it would be a very healthy thing 
for international relations. Certainly, 
this would be more interesting reading 
than the pages of scandal and filth 
ordinarily considered news. 

If we will individually work at the 
business of being more friendly and 
tolerant, progress will be facilitated, 
because friendliness is the lubricant of 
commercial and_ social intercourse. 
Again, we must be reminded that this 
is an individual matter rather than a 
national one. Each one must clear the 
mental hazards from the course of 
life. 

It seems that there is a false idea 
of values rather firmly rooted into 
America—superficial ideas of amuse- 
ment. In the last six months the movies 
have been overloaded with gang war- 
fare, spitting machine guns, and blun- 
dering underworld. Such pictures do 
appeal to the emotions and give box 


office results, but is there no responsi- 
bility, morally, connected with such 
a powerful educational agency as 
movies? Are we getting anywhere 
when our flappers, both male and 
female, teen age and adults, are sit- 
ting evening after evening sobbing over 
the terrible predicament of a gangster 
caught within the range of machine 
gun-fire on the screen? Have we lost 
our sense of responsibility? Have the 
editors and writers who have the public 
eye, as well as the movie directors, lost 
sight of their responsibility in the 
building of future national character ? 
We are told by some writers and too 
many motion picture men that the pub- 
lic wants this emotional stuff. Surely, 
the most casual observer has noted that 
reel after reel of sordid stuff, under- 
world gang fights, and emotional bun- 
kum is being served up to our teen age 
youngsters, and older persons find that 
it simply adds another jump to their 
nerves because of its sordidness. 


Character Building in the Home 
Supplies a Remedy 


So—if we would hold our position 
of world leadership, there are some ills 
that obviously can be ‘corrected, and 
again this is an individual problem. 
Why cannot the business leaders, as 
well as the professional sociologists, 
read more widely, thereby broadening 
their minds and experience? Why 
can’t they apply that reading and their 
business acumen in a sane adjustment 
of their recreation, character-building, 
and home life activities, as well as their 
business? The answer is—they can! 
Safe progress and retention of world 
leadership demands that we must. 

In a study of comparisons, we find 
our commercial life, in the scales of 
efficiency, far out-weighing our socio- 
logical life, and the most casual ob- 
server of history knows well what this 
leads to in an active nation. Add to 
this equasion, our case of national 
nerves, and we find plenty of cause 
for alarm, and a demand for action. 





Those Chain Store Blues 
(From page 590) 


“Very well. Then Mahomet will go 
to the mountain.” That is to say, you 
may not be able to change your loca- 
tion, but you probably will be able to 
adapt your business to your location. 
In my case, because my store was not 
in a heavily-frequented location and I 
could not therefore expect a heavy 
volume of transient trade on conveni- 
ence or impulse items, I have gone in 
especially for the prescription trade as 
well as pushing professional supplies 
(hospital supplies, trusses, abdominal 
supports, leg-braces and the like) and 














A fire extinguisher—unless it works—is a 
positive danger! False Security has burned 
down many a ome...wrecked many a 
business... ruined many a life. 

SHUR-STOP is an entirely new type of ex- 
tinguisher built on an entirely new principle. 
It cannot evaporate ...corrode or jam in a 
crisis. Requires no attention ...no servicing. 
No matter when fire starts—day or night 
SHUR-STOP will stamp it out... QUICKLY 
-.-- AUTOMATICALLY ...whether you are 
there or not! 

With an established record of actual fire-fight- 
ing performance, extinguishing over 3500 
fires...selling at but a third 
the cost of the ordinary ‘‘you- 
must - be - there - to-use-it’’ 
extinguisher ...in three years 
SHUR-STOP has become the 
fastest selling extinguisher in 
the world! 


3 AUTOMATIC TYPES 


Wall, ceiling or marine type, 





SHUR-STOF | $3.50. Also SHUR-EX, the re- 
“Tupe $3 50. markable automobile fire ex- 
DPE eos tinguisher, $4.50 manual. Au- 

& tomatic type $7.50. 
“What Every Home Owner 


Should Know About Fire’’ is the 
title of a valuable booklet... 
important to the life and prop- 
erty of every man, woman and 





child. Write for it without 
obligation. 
DISTRICT MANAGERS 
satel aii SALESMEN 
| The Automobile This fastest-selling extin- 


and Truck Fire 


guisher in the world affords un- 
equalled opportunity for real 
service and real profits. Write 
or wire for full details. 


Extinguisher 
Manual $4.50 
Automatic $7.50 


Shur-Sto 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


‘‘The Automatic Fireman 
on the Wall’’ 


INTERNATIONAL FIRE EQUIPMENT CORP. 
100 State St., West New Brighton, Staten Island 
ie 





[] Please send the booklet you mention above, with- 


| out obligation. 


()1 am interested in the opportunity for district 
managers and salesmen. 


Name.. 


Address 


Clerc... State.... 
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my own private-brand commodities. 
Results have been quite satisfactory I 
might say. 

When telephone time-service was 
discontinued by the local Western 
Union offices, I seized upon another 
chance to get more personal contact. 
I had another phone installed solely 
for time calls. We use a Naval Ob- 
servatory Clock in our time service, 
and despite radio time signal service 
we give out the correct time about 250 
times every day, on the average. 

Personally, I believe in more than 
day-time delivery in the drug business. 
I have a phone at my bedside and make 
night deliveries by automobile, person- 
ally. If the articles thus delivered do 
not cost as much as one dollar, the 
customer makes up the difference. 
Otherwise, there is no charge. These 
night-time deliveries may be as fre- 
quent as three or four times a week. 

As I have suggested, the independent 
merchant must ‘adv ertise, if only rather 
modestly. Besides employing news- 
paper display, window displays, and a 
weekly radio good-will program, we 
have a little advertising device which 
originated with me, so far as I know. 
The store’s slogan is “Harrington Has 
It.” Whenever spare time cannot be 
better utilized in some other work, the 
clerks go through the national maga- 
zines we sell carrying advertisements 
of pharmaceutical and allied goods, 
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The perfect modernistic floor covering. No 
Smart two alike. Wear a lifetime. Genuine hand- 
woven, all wool. 


{i 


1 
| 
| 


Practical 
Colors: Grey, black, white and red 


Colorful combinations 
Sizes 2x 3 ft. to 5x7 ft. at from $5.00 to $30.00 


zz) 





Pillow tops, $1.25 each 


SEBEER RSE ESRB B 


Also hand hammered Navaho silverware— 
rings, belts, bracelets, etc.—at reasonable 
prices. 





IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 





Dealer accounts solicited 
Sent on approval to responsible parties by 
writing to 


KIRK BROTHERS 


Indian Traders Gallup, New Mexico 
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Men Past 40 


MAKE THIS 











NOVELTIES 7*£Sreate 


PAPER HATS ROMNNANERS 






BALLOONS - DECORATIONS and rubber stamp this slogan upon the 
AMAZING TEST Send for our new catalog, which ads of goods sold by the store. The 
contains hundreds of funmakers m2 _° hamed-s ? dates 
Medical science claims that 65% of all RAINBO PAPER FAVOR WORKS stamp 18 So placed as not to deface the 
men past middle age are victims of prostate 2741 Sheffield Ave. Chicago advertisement, incidentally. 


trouble, either in a mild or severe form. Loss Thus there is a tying-up, a connec- 
of health, sciatica, bladder wea oe dtd tion between the national advertiser’s 

F : uent : me 
ness, aches in back, legs and feet, frequent | _ — efforts at demand-creation and notify- 


urination and chronic constipation are a few of | ' h 
“wa ‘ ce th 
the more common symptoms ofttimes mistaken | ing the prospective customer thus 




















as attributes of old age. A new drugless gland | iin acehins reached as to where the advertised com- 
stimulant, perfected by a well- paows — an | modity is obtainable locally. The ques- 
scientist, now offers victims of this devitalizing PHYSICAL CULTURE GOLF tion is settled by the stamped message: 
ailment a wholly advanced method that has | et Retort ; * h Seen 
shown startling Al in many of the 50,000 The New Scientific Systematic Home Harrington Has It. : 
cases where it has been used. Test it on our Practice Way The chains are becoming serious 
a, tee Oe ee TN fore HIGHLY RECOMMENDED competitors of each other. Lately the 
‘rh , x LAKS NGE i INE “A most unusual and remarkable golf book’’ ‘ a P : ; P , 
WEEK, YOU PAY NOTHING. This bonafide | | Golfere Magazine, “Instructions ‘with excep- | | Pankers have been putting a Tae 
guaranty accompanies each treatment. Send ee ake, Cal. pee ten a = which can Ree that — ative i 
today for the intensely interesting booklet, | well written, concise, yet thorough. It should nancing of chain store systems wi l 
“Why Many Men pa At roy, ones | | become the one manual of affect them unfavorably. A_ rising 
Fe codtihup laiatsoaten tart precy anon viola EVERY GOLFER standard of living is gradually de- 
ce ¢ : P ? > d 

It not only tell d she h but actuall ‘ ‘ ? fo 
know and explains in a pleasantly frank man- | | [thot only tells and shows how. but actually | | manding higher quality and more serv 
ner all about this common ailment which ments. Gives a game you will always know and ice. If the independent merchant lets 
eri k ld bef. hi It | never need to change Hundreds are using it . E 
Sye warn sly FREE. Send for ape ee y | | and many have re-ordered it for their friends. | | the chain system go on unchallenged, 
 sddieds ? The Electro “Thermal Company a ee ee he will be eliminated gradually but 
aaress.: ie -- yy | “ be 
7424 Morris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio. Western PRICE $1.50 BY MAIL steadily, as I suggested at the outset. 
Address: Dept. 74-A, 303 Van Nuys Bldz.. HENRY M. CARL, Chickasha, Okla. However, it is just a matter of the : 
Los Angeles, Calif. survival of the fittest, after all. The 











independent can ride the wave of chain d 
th As — store competition, if he so determines. 
Let me repeat my prescription for his 




















<OMMITTEEMEN Special PARTY FAVOR As Assortment | | economic ills, the formula for his suc- 

COMMITTEEME! e A wonderful Party assortment for 25 couples Ae : . 5 
Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 50 Paper Hats, 50 Noisemakers, 50 Balloons, 50 cess: personal contact, genuine S€7TUVICe, @ 
The best ever—new favors, novel entertainment, Decorations, 300 Serpentines, Confetti $10.00 


Half of this assortment | Double quantity and and quality first at fair prices. 


srsonally supervised « rhere. Particulars gladly 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly { toromatier party or 25 greater assortment for 
































sent you. £6.00 | 100 0r50 couples $19.00 
Catalog of assortments for any party or other 
-Conne]} celebrations free on r NG ¢ M . Th Ki : : M = 
‘ “OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING COMPANY] | |} Mention The Kiwanis Magazine 
Cotillon Works riage Decgations hanners.adge Movie when answering ads 
180 N. Wabash, Chicago Telephone: State 8450 ae — 
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Why Not Enforce the Im- 
migration Restriction Act? 
(From page 592) 


striction and seeking persistently and 
aggressively to prevent enforcement of 
the immigration act and to break down 
such barriers as it seeks to create. 

The remedy lies in such an education 
of public opinion through publication 
of the facts as will induce a demand 
on Congress for immediate passage of 
the necessary measures to secure en- 
forcement of the immigration restric- 
tion act. In the absence of a demand 
of this character the Congressmen who 
are ever busy in insuring reélection at 
the end of their short terms will nat- 
urally assume that their constituents 
are not sufficiently solicitous about the 
immigration situation to warrant their 
making a fight in Congress, and pos- 
sibly losing votes among the foreign- 
controlled bloc for some of their local 
measures. 

Immigration is not a political ques- 
tion. It cannot become a controversial 
question between any two American 
citizens who hold the permanent wel- 
fare of the nation and the maintenance 
of its standards and ideals to be para- 
mount to all considerations of personal 
or class desire and interest. 

Organizations of varied character— 
fraternal, civic, patriotic and business 
—but all dependent for life and use- 
fulness on the conditions and stand- 
ards which obtain under a government 
such as ours, are realizing, one after 
another, the vital importance of en- 
forcing operation of the immigration 
restriction policy, and the necessity, 
therefore, for bodies such as theirs 
promoting education of public opin- 
ion and inducing thereby a demand on 
Congress for needed action. 

Such widely differing national or- 
ganizations as the American Legion, 
American Federation of Labor and the 
National Grange, united some years 
ago in a drive to force Congress to 
exclude all aliens ineligible to citizen- 
ship as a necessary protection for main- 
tenance of American standards. The 
California bodies of those organiza- 
tions, in connection with the Native 
Sons of the Golden West, have main- 
tained continuously in active service the 
California Joint Immigration Commit- 
tee. It successfully brought the ex- 
clusion question to the attention of 
Congress in 1924, and has since op- 
posed all efforts to repeal or modify 
the measure then passed. Through the 
efforts of this joint committee the Cali- 
fornia Legislature, in May, 1929, 
placed itself squarely on record by 
overwhelming majorities in each House 
for restriction of Mexican immigra- 
tion, for exclusion of Filipino immigra- 
tion, and against any exception to or 
modification of the provision exclud- 


ing aliens ineligible to citizenship. The 
national organizations named have 
fought separately for other measures 
in connection with the immigration 
problem which appealed to their sense 
of justice and the necessity for national 
defense. 

This year 115 organizations, na- 
tional and local, of widely differing 
purposes and membership, hastily per- 
fected a temporary organization under 
a joint committee to oppose before Con- 
gress the threatened repeal of “national 
origins” (the basic plan for immigra- 
tion quotas under the act of 1924), 
and the substitution therefor of a “for- 
eign-born” basis. Such foreign-born 
basis would predicate quotas solely on 
the nationality of fifteen or twenty 
million foreign-born, resident in the 
country according to an adopted cen- 
sus, many of them still aliens, and 
would ignore entirely the right of rep- 
resentation in future immigration of 
the seventy million or more native- 
born citizens. The wide scope of the 
defensive movement is indicated by 
the names of a few of the 115 organ- 
izations involved, to-wit: The Amer- 
ican Legion, Military Order of the 
World War, Sons and Daughters of 
the American Revolution, Sons of Con- 
federate Veterans, Women’s Patriotic 


Conference on National Defense, 
Daughters of America, Women’s | 


Home Missionary Society of the Meth- 
odist Church, all the Immigration Re- 
striction Leagues, Junior Order of 
United American 
seven professors of the faculties of 





Mechanics, forty- | 


Harvard, Yale and five other large | 


universities, Chamber of Commerce of 


the State of New York, the New York | 


Board of Trade, Commonwealth Club 
of California. 
With realization of the grave situa- 


tion now confronting the country in | 


the matter of immigration, there has 
been organized the “American Coali- 
tion,’ which seeks the affiliation of 
organizations of every character which 
are disposed to give service or moral 
support in defense of American prin- 
ciples and American standards, and 
particularly to secure effective opera- 
tion of the Immigration Restriction Act. 

If club or individual be desirous of 
doing valuable service to country and 
fellow citizens what better or greater 
opportunity than this? 





Kiwanis Pronunciation 


sum starte it Kee to rime with spree. 
its Ki, lipe, and then 

its Kih, or Kah, to rime with blah, 
with sertain tipes of men. 

i hate to heer it mispromounced, 
but still, i just sit tite, 

for even berds who shoold be bounced 
pronounce the “wanis” rite. 


“Punkin” Spinning 
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It requires 
no diet, no vi- 
brators, no refrain- 
ing from sweet s—just a 
Bushnell “VERTEX” File 
Pocket in place of each | 
bulky folder in your filing 
cabinet. 
| The remedy is safe, sure, 
| Immediate and permanent. 
Slumping, disordered files 
become erect, orderly units. 
Hidden indexes become vis- 
ible. Wasted space becomes 
| available; quick filing a 
reality. 


A free trial “Vertex” Pocket 
| will be sent to any user of 
an overcrowded, run-down 
vertical filing system. 


SR SCE Sees eeeeeeeeees CUT HERE =e 


Please send me for trial in my files a free sample of 
the Bushnell Paperoid ‘‘VERTEX” File Pocket, as de- 
scribed in December Kiwanis Magazine. 
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PURO NN. «6 cnn cncsdvintagenamiedetestunseel 
Da A ar Rapes Ne RAF My ee eee 
Name and Position of Person Inquiring............++ 


CREO EE EE EEEEEES 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired?.........++ aveceeeh 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. X 
13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 




















THIS SPORTY LAWN GAME 
IS FUN FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


If you've never played Neal Obstacle Golf, 
ask your sporting goods dealer or write us 
for descriptive folder. 


NEAL OBSTACLE GOLF 








AND FOR HOLIDAY PARTIES 


Ralloons 
Notsemakers 


Favors 
Decorations 


The Mason Mfg. Co. Dept.K So. Paris, Maine 

i ee ee eee 

; 

Christmas Gifts 

m ; 

, ." 

With For ‘ 

Emblem Kiwanians $ 

5 

Solid Bronze Book Ends. . .. $10.00 ? 
Pen & Pencil Set h .§ 9.00 
Onyx Desk Set : $38.25 

Leather Bill Folds . .$1.00 to $ 5.00 ; 
Pocket Kaife $ 2.55 
Belt Buckle $ 2.25 

Ash Tray $ 75 ? 
Solid Bronze Luncheon Bell $19.00 

Ebony Gavel, silver band $ 8.00 5 

Bronze emblem Shields . $1.50 to $25.00 4 

Razor Kaife $1.50 

z 
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Paper Hats 
Novelites— 


Send for Ktwants Catalog “D"’ 


THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
“Everything a Club Needs’’ 


500 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill, 


Wn 
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It Pays to Buy 
Advertised Products 































For Your 


Club © 


Our No, 2% Bell, as | 
illustrated above, 
made of genuine bell metal beautifully toned 

| and highly polished. 


Complete with striker $18.00 | 


We have a lovely selection of Christmas Cards 
with the Kiwanis Emblem on same. Write 
for price. 


ET 
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Some Personalities 


Kiwanian Doyle E. Carlton, Governor of 
Florida and Chairman of the International 
Committee on Public Affairs for the United 
States, is one who abides closely by the Ki- 
wanis slogan in full when it comes to 
strengthening his own state’s financial struc- 
ture. He succeeded in having the .expenses 
of the state cut down almost a million and 
a half and the laws that have been adopted 
will bring in about $4,000,000. He is also 
getting after delinquent taxes. 
is this: “It is as much the state’s business 
to protect its counties as it is to see that no 


His policy 


future debt is placed upon the state itself.” 
As Kiwanian Jack Lacey phrased it, 


| through the professional treatment of Gov- 


ernor Carlton, the state is rapidly getting 
back to perfect health. 


> * > 


Dr. G. A. 
Minnesota-Dakotas District, has long been 
professor of chemistry and head of that 


Abbott, governor-elect of the 


| department at the University of North Da- 
| k 
ota. 


If all his lecture students were put into 


lone section for one lecture, he would be 


talking to 266,240 students. 
He is frequently called upon to give ex- 


| pert testimony in civil and criminal trials 





and besides taking an active part in chemi- 
cal, educational and associa- 
tions and writing for various journals, he 
gives a series of talks . frequently 


KFJM. 


professional 


over 


Arthur S. Overbay, member of the In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, Kiwanis club, a master 
typographer, was honored recently with the 
presidency of the International Trade Com- 
position at the Washington, 
D. C., Convention. He has been first vice- 
president and chairman of the Association’s 
advertising committee for several years. He 
is also treasurer of the Advertising Club of 


Association 


Indianapolis. 








The Kiwanis Club of Fresno, California, 
has two new mentionables in the persons of 
Judge Charles R. Barnard of the fourth de- 
partment of the Superior Court of Fresno 
County who was appointed one of the four 
members of the new District Court of Ap- 
peals of California. He has been active in 
not only Fresno public affairs but also in the 
upbuilding of the Fresno Kiwanis club, hav- 
ing served as the president of the club. 

The other member is Mayor Leymel who 
has served twice in the California State 
Legislature. By a peculiar coincidence, 
Mayor Leymel, then Assemblyman from the 
Fresno District to the California State Legis- 
lature, introduced the bill for the new state 
appellate court to which Judge Barnard had 
just been appointed. 


. * * 


New York Kiwanians recently held an 
interesting meeting on board the S. S. 
Leviathan. Music was furnished by the 
famous Leviathan Band and following a 
delicious meal prepared by artist-chefs, Ex- 
Police Commissioner Richard E. Enright, 
member of the New York Kiwanis club, 
addressed the gathering. Mr. Enright’s 
long service in the New York Police De- 


partment, to which he was appointed by 
Theodore Roosevelt, and his unique record 
as the only man who has served as Police 
Commissioner throughout a full adminis- 
tration, make him well qualified to discuss 
problems of vital interest to every wide- 
awake citizen. He has been decorated by 
thirteen foreign governments. 


* * ** 


Alfred C. Newell, Atlanta, Georgia, Ki- 
wanian, is president of the Southeastern 
Fair, an institution for the presentation and 
development of the agricultural, commer- 
cial, industrial and social opportunities in 
Georgia and the southeastern part of our 
country. The Fair was recently held in 
Atlanta. 

* * * 


From a family of famous Kiwanians 
comes the new secretary of the Port Huron, 
Michigan, Kiwanis club, Gordon E. Tappan. 
He is the son of the late Judge Harvey N. 
Tappan, Kiwanian, and a brother of Bruce 
N. Tappan, who served as president of the 
club during 1923. is twenty-six 
vears old and probably the youngest Police 
Judge on the bench. 


Gordon 


* * ~ 


John B. Malcolm, a member of the Buf- 
falo, New York, Kiwanis club since Decem- 
ber, 1928, has been honored by being ap- 
pointed Executive Secretary of the Down- 
town Y. M.C. A. in Cairo, Egypt. 


* #* # 


Honor came to J. F. Cornelius, past presi- 
dent of the North Shore, Chicago, Kiwanis 
club, when he was elected president of the 
large Fall Reunion Class receiving the 
Scottish Rite Degrees at Oriental Consistory, 
Chicago, November 11-15, 1929. 








Official Programs 
for Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1930 


Approved by the 


International Board of Trustees 


Anniversary Week 
January 19-25 


United States - Canada Week 
April 27-May 3 
All-Kiwanis Night 
June 30 


Canadian Citizenship Week 
(for Canadian Clubs) 


June 29-July 5 
Constitution Week 
(for United States Clubs) 
September 14-20 


Suggestions on these programs 
will be forwarded to clubs in ad- 
vance of these dates by proper 
committees. 
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tuberculosis 
away from 


them 


BUY 
CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 

















The National, State, and Local 
Tuberculosis Associations of the United States 
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With the use of , 
DECORATIVE ae 
MOORE PUSH-PINS 
Wall Decorations 
and displays can 
be quickly faste up. 3 sizes, 6 
colors. 10¢ a block. All Dealers. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. Philadelphia 





















» AXEL CHRISTENSEN 





nai Versatile entertainer, speaker, mo- 
——, pianist, toastmaster, eters 


minutes of laugh ter an 


music. Engage him for your meeting 
or banquet. Write him for particulars. 
717 Kimball Hall Bidg., CHICAGO 


| 
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MEMORIAM 


William H. Hall, Past President, penton, 
Sydney S. Elder, Port Orchard, Wash. 

Dr. % S. Keyser, Springfield, 

Ray C. Kirkgasser, Greensburg, Pa. 

John Bell Keeble, Nashville, Tenn. 

Orin F. Dieffenbacher, Clarion, Pa. 

Howard Brice, Ocean City, N. J. 

Harry Freirmuth, Watsonville, Calif. 
Comrade Thomas McGovern, Geneva, O. 
Vertis L. Hobson, Ada, Okla. 

Dan A. Applegate, Ashland, Ore. 

Samuel Elkins, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 

Robert Leiber, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Frank L. Burr, Modesto, Calif. 

Dr. John S. Kelley, 3inghamton, bs (he 

A. E. Greenwald, New Kensington, Pa. 
Charles G, Franklin, Evanston, III. 
Frank E. Walling, Director, Wichita, 
B. C. Allensworth, Pekin, III. 

Dr. Albert Danielson, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
Edward J. Walker, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Franklin Shaw, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Charles Eygabroad, Anaheim, ‘Calif. 
E. J. Hurst, Brookhaven, Miss. 
Charles C. Carroll, Elmira; N. Y. 
ulius Seifert, Treasurer, Springfield, 
Nard Piper, Ogden, Utah. 

Charles A, Harton, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wilson P, Williams, Treasurer, Saguache, 
Harry L. Buxton, Des Moines, Ia. 

Paul R. Martin, gp iroee a Pa. 

Charles Thurston, Cambridge, Mass. 
Alexander P, Maynard, Mass 
Don Wilson, Utica, ! ; 
Charles L. Adgate, Niles O. 
Elmer Dain, Saint Lawrence, 
Hugh Armstrong, Kitchener, 
Arthur N. Hurd, Aurora, III. 
J. A. Curtis, Altoona, Pa. 
William T. Belcher, Ballard, Seattle, 
Philip Gearhart, Seattle, Wash. 
Charles Covert, Auburn, N. Y. 

Emil L. Buechler, Forest Park, IIl. 
Hugh M. McAmis, Corinth, Miss. 
Aubrey Hess, Alliance, O. 

Albert L. Anderson, North Central, 
Joseph Schwab, Charleston, W. Va 
George M. Thorn, President, Norton, 
bes J. Boundy, Cameron. W. Va. 

. C. Lemon, Muscatine, Ia. 

pod C. Barnes, Hopkinsville, Ky. 
William W. Young, Hoboken, N. J. 
Arthur S. Hardy, Sumter, S. C. 
John F. Egan, Sapulpa, Okla. 
Thomas Bynum, Monrovia, Calif. 
William F. Thompson, Douglas, Ariz. 
Roy L. Neuhauser, Washington, D. C. 
Carl C, Paxton, Fort Worth, Texas 
Charles H. Dankmeyer, Baltimore, Md. 
Cantey Johnson, Gastonia, N. C. 
Carl Frost, Vancouver, Wash. 
George E. Benedict, Brockport, 
George Watt, Pullman, Wash. 
Charles B. Pennypacker, Ardmore, 


My Job 








Kans. 


Mo. 


Newton, 


Montreal, 
Ont. 


Que. 


Wash. 


Va. 


he 2 


Pa. 





To work — that 
living. 


I may 


able for others. 


share of its investment in me. 


on after the shell has crumbled. 


and a soul of honor. 


JOB. 
— Grady - 








Inspirational Thoughts 


“Utilize and localize the plan and pro- 


gram of Kiwanis.” 
—ROBERT DUNN 


Chicago, 
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Va. 


Colo 


TI] 


honestly make a 
To play — that I may live may life. | 
To think — that I may make life more liv- | 
To give — that the com- | 
munity that affords me the opportunity to | 
work, that provides the means for my plea- 
sures, that gives me friendly neighbors of 
whom to think, may receive its just and fair 
To create — 
something — that the Spirit of me may live 
To be- 
queath — to youth an ideal, to age a stronger 
faith, and to all men proof that Happiness 
is the greatest success man may aspire to, 
— and to My Town an atmosphere of kindly, 
friendly tolerance, a spirit of helpfulness 
To do this, perhaps 
humbly but yet my best, I believe is MY 


DULUTH 


Governor, Ohio District 








Our Service Will Raise 
the Funds You Need 


Pageants - « - Festivals - - - Expositions 
We have never had a failure. 








Home Talent Shows - - - Minstrels - -- Revues 


HARFORD PRODUCTIONS, Inc. 
64 West Randolph Street - - - Chicago, IIL 











110 Inches Off 


inches in 35 days,” says, R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “just by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and L 
feel fine.” 

The Director Belt gets at the 
cause of fat and quickly re- 
moves it by its gentle, kneading, f 
massaging action on the abdo- 
men, which causes the fat to be 
dissolved and absorbed, Thou- 
sands have proved it and doctors 
recommend it as y he natural way 
to reduce. Stop drugs, exercises 
and dieting. Try this easy way. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. 

| We'll send a Director for trial. 
If you don’t get results you owe 

| Rothing. You don’t risk a penny. 
Write for trial offer, doctors’ en- 

| | dorsements and letters from 
users. Mail the coupon NOW! 
|LANDON & WARNER 
332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Hl. 


Waistline In 




















please send me details of your trial offer. 
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FT a CE ae a Oe aE RE Se eT 


Landon & Warner, Dept.8-59.332 S. LaSalle, Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part 
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ATTENTION 
KIWANIS CLUBS 


I wish to correspond with 
someone who is interested in 
locating a thorough teacher 
of music. Teaches piano, band 
and orchestra instruments. 
Many years experience in 
organizing and directing 
young people’s musical organ- 
izations. Specializes in laying 
a thorough foundation for all 
aspiring young musicians. 
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imported and 





sent ,on request 
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CUSTOM SHIRTS 


Made to your individual 
measure; fit and workman- 
shipguaranteed, laundered 
and delivered. Samples of 
domestic 
Madras, Oxfords, Poplins, 
also Broad cloths—gladly 


STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRT co. 
Elmira, N.Y. 











U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 


Full line American Arms & Ammunition 


Mauser -Luger - Merkel Bros. -Mannlicher,- Webley - Scott, etc. 





A. F.STOEGER. Inc 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 





Col. mn” 
t of fine new Rifles, Trap, f Field Guns, 
s, Air Rifles & Pistols. # Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing. *% Send 25Sc in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 





NEw YORK.N.Y. 
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California-Nevada. . ; + eke .Apr. 200; May 251; 
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.Mar. 149; May 255; 

Aug. 416; Dec. 609 

8; March 146; May 256; July 
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414; Dec. 607 
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Fl rida. . . 
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} 414; Sept. 464; Dec. 608 
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. Mar. 146; May 256; Aug. 416; Nov. 
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354; Aug. 416; Sept. 464 
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Apr. 199; Aug. 415; Dec. 610 


See cee . Feb. 93; Mar. 147; May 254; July 
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307; July 354; Aug. 416; Nov. 564 
. June 303; Aug. 416; Dec. 611 
Mar. 145; Aug. 414; Dec. 610 
...Apr. 198; Sept. 463; 465; Dec. 610 
.....Mar. 151; May 255; June 303; Sept. 
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Utah-Idaho........ 
Western Canada. 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin-U pper Michigan. 
District Board of Trustees’ ees (Int'l. 

sale Skis ea ook so ee (Feb.) 90 


eer ‘ 
District Inter-Club Week (Int'l. Acti) .........ccccccccesccvesen (Apr.) 196 


Special Features: 
Add New Wing to Riley Memorial Hospital. . . 
District Dinners at Milwaukee. 
Michigan Kiwanians Reforest 5,577 
Treasure Chest of Division IV, I-I District. Raymond S. Blunt 

DISTRICT CONVENTIONS 
Consecutive Attendance at Annual District 

Conventions. .. . 
District Conventions (Editorial). . . 


Tee epee .(July) 361 
. (Aug. 414; (Sept.) 465 
Acres. Ed. 8S. Snover, Jr. (Jan.) 33 


.(Feb.) 94 


.(Jan.) 53; (Feb.) 109; (Apr.) 223 
.Roe Fulkerson 
. (Sepi.) 460; (Oct.) 508 





District Convention Dates 1929.......... (Aug.) 378; (Sept.) 488; (Oct.) 535 
International Exhibits at District Conven- 

I i a oa eh eee Bie (Sept.) 462 
See District Activities for Jan., Oct., Nov. and Dee. 

EDITORIAL CONTEST 

Contest Awards at Milwaukee Convention— 
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6 . (Nov.) 
(July) 33% 


( Apr.) 189 


Education for Citizenship. . Gugene A. W ilson. . .(Mar.) 136 

Pasadena School Awards Program, The. Wek hen twats (Nov.) 575 

Paying the Teacher His Due... ‘ .John K. Norton..... .(Oct.) 504 

Present Situation of Education, The .Dr. W. W. Comfort. (May) 234 

Shall Rural People Have Books? .C. B. Lester. (Mar.) 143 
EFFICIENCY CONTEST 

Contest Awards at Milwaukee Convention— 

Efficiency Contest............ . Pinkney Jones...... (Aug.) 406 
Efficiency Contest (Int'l. Act.) .(June) 302 
Efficiency Contest Committee (Int'l. Act. (Jan.) 39 

Reports of Efficiency Contest for 1928— 
London, Ontario, Wins in Gold Division... (Sept.) 461 
Astoria, Oregon, Wins in Silver Division. .(Oct.) 507 
Modesto, California, Wins in Blue Division .(Nov.) 556 
Benicia, California, Wins in White Divi- 
WE Ts veins Pa Wier Bp a Sok or 8 Pon Tae EAS te ON (Dec.) 602 
EXTENSION 
Club Building in Summer Months.... Fred. C. Parker July) 347 
Extension (Editorials)... Roe F ia cay Dec.) 603 
Extension—The Ever New and Great Ad- 
venture of Kiwanis... William J. 9 eneten (Aug.) 394 
New Opportunity in Extension, A .Fred. C. W. Parker Jan.) 27 
FINANCE 
Gold Standard, The... Edwin Walter Kemmerer (Apr.) 176 
Investments (Editorial Roe Fulkerson July) 349 
Investment Trusts (Editorial). Roe Fulkerson Jan.) 31 
1929 Outlook, The.. ; Ralph B. Wilson (Jan.) 8 
See Industry and Business 
FRONTISPIECE 
Christmas Sketch... (Dec.) 588 
Come to Milwaukee ; Apr.) 172 
Come to Milwaukee and The Great Lakes 

UN ARRON Saar eae errr ee .O. Samuel Cummings June) 276 
Fourteen Years of Kiwanis Success ©. Samuel Cummings (Jan.) 4 
Horace W. McDavid (International Presi- 

AED Sy ee eee © (Aug.) 380 
Kiwanis Needs ——— ely to Promote 

Its Objectives ©. Samuel Cummings Mar.) 116 
Mount Stanton, Glacier National Park July) 332 
Sketch for Constitution Week.... Sept.) 444 
The Ship is Staunch—It Depends upon the 

Captain and the Mates You Choose (Nov.) 540 
Trees and Reflections—An original! etching 

by Donald Shaw MacLaughlan..... May) 228 
Washington and Lineoln Sketch.. Feb.) 60 
What Picture Is Your Club Painting? Oct.) 492 

INDUSTRY AND BUSINESS 

Human minbesaaens as Industry's Real 

Ae Taare .C. E. Knoeppel Apr.) 173 
Human Side of Business, The Floyd M. Cullison (June) 320 
1929 Outlook, The...... Ralph B. Wilson... Jan.) Ss 
Planned Prosperity. H. B. Brougham Jan.) 23 
Public Utilities Are Not Monsters Milton A. Voorhies July) 351 
Retailing and the War Against Waste Edward A, Filene June) 291 
Those Chain Store Blues James M. Chalfant Dec.) 589 
Trends in Modern Business Floyd A. Allen..... Mar.) 128 

INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

Administrative Policies........ (Sept.) 462 
“*All Kiwanis Night”’ June) 302 
‘“‘Anniversary Week’”’ Feb.) 90 
Atlantic City Convention Dec.) 605 
Atlantic City, 1930 Sept.) 462 
Attendance. May) 250 
Attendance Committee. (Jan.) 39 
Attendance Contest. Apr.) 196 
Board Committee Meetings Nov.) 559 
Board of Trustees : Jan.) 39 
Board of Trustees’ Meeting Sept.) 462 
Building up Membership. Apr.) 196 
Classification and Membership. May) 250 
Club Responsibility for Accidents, ete. at 

Summer Camps........ : July) 352 
Committee Appointments 19: 29-1930. . (Oct.) 510 
Committee of Past International Presidents Dec.) 605 
Committee on Inter-Club Relations..... Apr.) 196 
Committee on Kiwanis Education. Dec) 605 
Committee on Public Affairs for Canada (Apr.) 196 
Committee on Public Affairs for United States (Dec) 605 
Committee on Vocational Guidance and 

Placement......... (Mar.) 144; (Dec.) 605 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child (Dec) 605 
Conferences at Milwaukee (June) 302 
Convention Proceedings (July) 352 
Convention Program Committee Meeting (Nov.) 559 
Display of Both Flags...... pene (Nov.) 559 
District Board of Trustees’ Meetings. (Feb.) 90 
‘*District Inter-Club Week”’ (Apr.) 196 
Diversity of Content of ‘‘Songs of Kiwanis (July) 352 
Early Annual Meetings...... (Nov.) 559 
Editorial Contest......... (Apr.) 196 
Efficiency Contest... . (June) 302 
Efficiency Contest Committee. (Jan.) 39 
End Attendance Contest with 100 Per Cent 

NS ea ee (May) 250 
Executive Committee Meeting (Mar.) 144 
Executive and Finance Committees (Sept.) 452 
International Boys’ Work Conference Nov.) 559 
International Budget (Editorial). : .(Apr.) 193 
International Championship Golf Tourna- 

ES PPP Te eae TCE Ree .(June) 302 
International Committee Appointments 
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90; (Mar.) 144; 
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(Feb.) 
(May) 2 
Milwaukee Convention Proceedings............... 
“Milwaukee Week”’ 
Musical Organizations at Milwaukee 
New Pamphlet on Business Standards 
New Pamphlet on Vocational Guidance 
New Wall Card on Kiwanis Business Stand- 
ards 
Objectives for 1929-1930. 
Outstanding Speakers at Milws wukee Con- 


(Mar.) ‘144; 


Post-Convention Number of the Magazine 

Revision of Club and District By-Laws. 

Summer Inter-Club Meetings 

United States-Canada Week 

Vocational Guidance and Placement 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION INVIT ATION 

Atlantic City Invites 1930 Convention ....Edward P. Beach 

Miami Invites 1930 Convention .Ellis Hollums. 
| INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
Aggressive Promotion—Key-Note for Year.O. Samuel Cummings. 
Assimilating the Objectives of Kiwanis . William C, Green. 
Comprehensive Plan for Leadership Tr: sins 

AY a Se eee : wees Wed. C. W. Parker 
Functions and Inter-Relations. ‘Henry C. Heinz 
International Council (Editorial .. Roe Fulkerson. 
Kiwanis District Finances 
Practical Use of Kiwanis Literature 
Tenth International Council 


Walter J. Campbell 
Charles Reynolds. 





See International Activities Official Tro- 
ee i ee oe (Jan.) 39; 
INTERNATIONAL OFFIC E -RS AND TRUSTEES 
Board Committee Meetings (Int'l. Act.). 
Board of Trustees’ Meeting (Int'l Act 
Committee Appointments 1929-1930 (Int'l. 
| Act.). : : (Oct.) 510; 
} Committee of Past International Officers (Int'l Act 
Executive and Finance Committees (Int'l. 
Act.) 
International Council in Mid-Year Session 
The (Photo) 
International Officers from Each District 
(Editorial). . a . 
International Officers and Trustees, 1929- 
| aN ae 
International Officers and Trustees 1929- 
1930 (Photo).. 
New Members of the Board ‘ bg 
Real Horace Mc David. rhe Ek. O. MeCann. 


KIWANIS ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 
Administrative Policies (Int'l. Act.)... 
Aggressive Promotion—Key-Note for Year. O. 


Ssamue E C ummings 


Annual Report of Interns itional Secretary. . Fred. C. W. Parker 
Board of Trustees (Int'l. Act.) 
Comprehensive Plan for Leadership Train- 

ing, A. Fred. C. W. Parker 
Executiye Committee Meeting (Int'l. Act.).........eeeeeeee 


Roe Fulkerson 
William J. Carrington. 
Roe Fulkerson 


Hen or Egg? 
y Ideal Kiwanis District, 
| International Budget (E ditorial). 
| 
} 
| 


(Editorial) 


International Council (Int'l. Act 

International Officers from Es 

Kiwanis District Finances 

Kiwanis Needs Aggressively to 
Objectives 

Leadership Training 

Objectives for 1929-1930 ( 


Roe Fulkerson 
Raymond M. 
e Its 

O. Samuel Cummings 
Fred. C. W. Parker 


ach District 


Promot 


Int'l. Act 


Programs (Editorial). Roe Fulkerson 
Resolutions Adopted at Milwaukee Wilby G. Hyde 
Revision of Club and District By-Laws 

Int'l. Act.). , 
Year of Aggressive . Promotion, A O, Samuel Cummings 


KIWANIS EDUCATION 
Aggressive Promotion—Key-Note for Year.O. Samuel Cummings 
Anniversary Week—January 20-26 Howard T. Hill 
Assimilating the Objectives of Kiwanis William C,. Green 


st a See Plan for Leadership Train- 

ing, A. Fred. C. W. Parker. 
Fourteen Years of Kiwanis Success .O. Samuel Cummings 
Functions and Inter-Relations....... Henry C. Heinz. 


The.. William J. Carrington 
.Dr. William A. Lewis. 


Arthur R. Ford... 


Ideal Kiwanis District, 
Indifferent Kiwanians.. . 
Is Kiwanis Worth While?. 
Kiwanis District Finances 
Kiwanis IS Worth the Effort 
Kiwanis Needs Aggressively to Promote Its 
Objectives... 
158 Eight-Hour Days of Kiwanis Education 
During 1928... 
Our 1928 Ac complis shments 
Practical Use of Kiwanis L 
Tenth International Council 
See Anniversary Week 
Attendance Contest 
Club Activities 
District Activities 
Editorials 
Efficiency Contest 
KIWANIS PERSONALITIES 


John H. Moss. 


©. Samuel Cummings 


iterature Waiter J. Campbell 
Charles Reynolds. 
International Activities 
International Council 


Kiwanis Administration 
Milwaukee Convention 


OS Oe ee ee E. O. McCann. 


Real Horace McDavid, 
MEMBERSHIP 
Archeological (Editorial) : - 
Building up Membership ‘(Int’ ‘|. Act.) 
Charting Kiwanis (Secretary's Desk). 
Classification and Membership (Int'l Act.) 
Quality Membership (Editorial) 
Replacement (Editorial). 
See International Se cretary’ s Desk 


Roe Fulkerson. 
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MILWAUKEE CONVENTION 
Addresses: 
Business of Religion and the gion of 
Business, The. . ; . Dr. Preston Bradley. . (Aug.) 388 


Ethics in Business .John B. Kennedy... .. . (Sept.) 449 
Extension—The Ever New and Great Ad- 


NR OE SEB. . ccccecsecdscove William J. Johnston. . (Aug.) 394 
ns 6 doh den deues ein th J. Randall Caton, Jr. (Aug.) 422 
Keynoting . .Roe Fulkerson...... (Aug.) 395 
Present Situation in Agric ulture, The. .. Hon. Frank O. Lowden. .(Aug.) 385 
Responsibility of Citizenship........... Harry Collins Spillman. .(Sept.) 452 
Vocational Guidance in Kiwanis. .. Dr. P, Seg ‘ (Sept.) 450 
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Year of Aggressive Promotion, A....... O. Samuel ees - (Aug.) 381 
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‘All Kiwanis Night” ‘(int ‘l. Act ) 


Pr ae eer eee (June) 302 
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Fred. C. W. Parker . 


ONE BB oan sks dedkvdaceeaed kode Roe Fulkerson.......... (Aug.) 392 
Chicago Wins Golf Champions ship 58 bona be Steud nedierseo ea (Aug.) 411 
Come to Milwaukee (Frontispiece) ...............ccceeeeecceeecs (Apr.) 172 


Come to Milws aukes and Great Lakes Region 
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Conferences at Milwaukee (Int'l. Act.).........ccscccccccecceces (June) 302 
Contest Awards at Milwaukee Convention 


EE NEES See C. Pinkney Jones....... (Aug.) 406 
Attendance Contest............0sse05. William O. Harris....... (Aug.) 407 
RS ee ee aes ee ee ie RE No (Aug.) 410 
Convention Attendance Contest.................. ike wale wWeey (Aug.) 410 
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Convention Views SeGductwteneusi (Aug. ) 387, 393, 403, 408, 409 
Dells of Wisconsin, The _ Joseph Wy DONS. cass (June) 319 


Diversit y at Milwaukee Convention (Sec’ y's 

| EURO: CORSE, i ame Rae Sc Fred. C. W. Parker..... 
Fourteen Years ‘of Kiws anis ; Success ‘ .O. Samuel Cummings... .(Jan.) 4 
Gateway to Vacation Land, The. .. Merton 8S. Heiss........(Apr.) 179 
Governors of Three States Send Greetings. ..............sceeeee% (June) 284 
International Championship Golf Tourna- 


(June) 295 


ES «(Cis Chaos cae ces habia hans wale ess cee ee (June) 302 
Land of Sky Blue Waters RM ap (Mar.) 124 
Milwaukee (Editorial). 


sie ie aelle as alie Roe Fulkerson.........(Mar.) 140 
Milwaukee—A Century of Progress....... William George Bruce...(Feb.) 72 
Milwaukee Auditorium, The . Merton 8, Heiss........ (Apr.) 182 
Milwaukee Convention (Editorial). . Roe Fulkerson........ .(June) 298 


Milwaukee Convention (Int'l, Act.) ET PaO (Feb.) 90; (May) 250 
Milwaukee Convention, The... Charles Reynolds....... (Aug.) 389 
Milwaukee Convention Attendance Con 
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250; June 302 
Milwaukee Convention Exhibit (Notice)..............ccccccceccs (May) 258 
Milwaukee Convention Proceedings (Int'l. 

CSE CeCe oR eho Saws ope pao oan so balen be iba au an (Nov.) 559 
Milwaukee Convention Office Opens .Merton S. Heiss........ (Feb.) 77 
Milwaukee Hotel Reservations and Railroa 

DGG sb sctceat eed ia . Merton S. Heiss........ (Mar.) 126 
Milwaukee—13th Annual Convention . Earl L. Ferguson........ (Jan.) 22 


Milwaukee to Be More Famous (Sec’ y , 


RS oe a ee al wal Fred. C. W. Parker...... (Apr.) 191 
“Milwaukee Week * (Int'l. Act. Praeh <tubiadaneckaesae (Mar.) 144; liar. ) 196 
Muric at Milwaukee...... Albert J. Southwick..... (Aug. ) 402 
Musical Organizations at Milws aukee (Int’ i 

DCM Rih errs. shin keds Bide bd we bebe Ob eae eae deus as (May) 250 
Official’ Program Thirteenth Annual Con- 

vention Kiwanis International—Milwau- 

I a aN re cake (June) 286 
Outdoors in Southeastern Wisconsin .Osmore R. Smith....... (June) 280 
Outstanding Speakers at Milwaukee Con- 

vention (Int'l. Act.).... TTITTITTT Tit (Mar.) 144 
Post-Convention Number of the M: agaszine 

(Int'l. Act.) Seeeeseccsecvercoces (July) 352 
Reports of Efficiency C onteat for 1928 

andon, Ontario, Wins in Gold Division.............eccceceeee (Sept.) 461 

Astoria, Oregon, Wins in Silver Division ........... eee encereces (Oct.) 507 

Modesto, € ‘alifornia, Winsin Blue Divi- 

SENSES PPC yt Feeorer rrr errr rrr rere (Nov.) 556 
Benicia, California, Wins in White Division ...................0. 0. (Dec » 602 
Resolutions Adopted at Milwaukee hash Assad besk whe sauee (Aug.) 400 
Welcome to Milwaukee!................. ‘Kenneth K. Chalmers. . .(June) 282 
Where Lake Breezes Blow......... . Merton S. Heiss........ (June) 326 
Wisconsin—A Diversified Sta .Osmore R. Smith....... (May) 231 
Wisconsin Playground of the | Middle West “Brownie”............ (May) 247 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Briticiams and Americanisms............. Charles F. Adams, K.C.. (June) 316 
Building Communities with Intangibles F. Roy Yoke........... (Mar a 38 
eS ie pees Frederick Howard Scott.(Nov.) 553 


Davies upon the Waters for Our Food 


pply.... 
Bstabheh i ow cing John A. Goodell......... (Jan.) 26 


Evolution of Surgery, The........... ...O. W. Niemeier, M. D.. Reb. FS 
Failure of Success, The.................. _.John H. Moss.......... (Nov.) 541 
OS SS er Harry M. Ww atson. .(Mar.) 134 
Harding Memorial Scene of Meeting ..... Harry Nobbs........... (July) 341 
How Character is Built.............0.- William H. Kilpatzick. (Oct.) 493 
Human Harmony find wes biweabaeb ee G. E, Stedman......... (Mar.) 131 
Influence of Art on Society. .............: Albert Roullier..... .(May) 236 
Ne a ei Prof. H. T. J. Coleman. . (Mar.) 117 
Making Friends with the Newspapers... .. Robert C. Elliott........ (Oct.) 495 
Perfect Case of Nerves, A............... Marvin W. Krieger......(Dec.) 597 
Popular Fallacies About Cancer.......... J. C. A. Gerster, M. D...(Dec.) 595 
$17,500,000 Fund for Child Welfare....... Ed. 8S. Snover, TR te (July) 346 
weet Virginia Builds... .......0....-.000. Hon, William G. Conley. (July) 374 
What Do We Think When We Think?....R. E. Pattison Kline.. .(Sept.) 455 
EE SS a ere Clarence E. Flynn....... (Feb.) 86 
MUSIC 
Developing Club Singing................ William Woodhouse. .... (Oct.) 505 
Music at Milwaukee. ............00005- Albert J. Southwick.....(Aug.) 402 
National Music Camp.................- Harry Miller. as oe .(May) 245 
National Music Week................... Kenneth S. Clark. (Apr.) 221 
BEE POONA, PAGE... cccccccccccoces Roe Fulkerson, Jan. 25; Feb. 81; 
Mar. 135; Apr. 187; May 239; 
June 293; July 345; Aug. 401; 
ne 454; Oct. 503; Nov. 552; 
c 
OFFICIAL PROGRAMS...............-. Jan. 56; Feb, 112; Mar. 168; ape. 
224; May 272; June 286, 328 


440; Sept. 488; 


July 376; Aug. 
Dec. 626 


bec ahthn Meenebe knead Lewis Radcliffe.........(Nov.) 550 
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Alexander Hamilton PS See gckd edness Dr. H. H. Merrell....... (Apr.) 183 
Historic Fredericksburg, Vi irwinia.........d Alvin T, Embrey.. .(Feb.) 83 
History of the American Flag............ Captain Thomas J. Jackson 
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History of Newspapers in the United States. ye vee F. Hill. .(Apr.) 185 
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Washington and Lincoln................. Prof. Theodore G. Gronert > 
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Washington and Lincoln Sketch (Frontis- 

oe a Fee ee Ra ese pees ee (Feb.) 60 
Webster-Ashburton Plaque. ............. Edwin F. Hill.......... (June) 300 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

Airport Development. ........ccceceeses Franklin Moore......... (Oct.) 500 
Am I My City’s Keeper?...........c000. BOUIN BAGELS ops nen bd die% (Apr.) 195 
OR ER CII, 06555 bc cdc besanens - ee ee ee (Oct.) 497 
Behind the Constitution................. Thomas M. Steele...... - Cont. ) 447 
Case for the National Parks, The......... Robert Sterling Yard....(July) 336 
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(Int'l. Act.) .(Apr.) 196 


Committee on Public Affairs for United States (Int'l. Act. Pi C64 cd Bini (Deec.) 605 
Common Errors in Highway Economics ...James W. Martin. ......(Oct.) 498 
Custer Battlefield Hiway, The....... . Andrew - Roberts......(July) 342 
Hudson Bay Railway and Development, 

ETE naa eee aR ee: Hon. Charles A. Dunning(July) 333 
Juvenile Court is. Thirty Years Old....... Charles L. Chute....... (Sept.) 484 
Merits of Representative Government... .. Finley C. Hendrickson...(May) 229 
Mining and Ontario's Prosperity......... Hon. Charles McCrea. ..(June) 294 
Modern Age, The (Aviation Series) 


Make Your City a Port of Call......... William P. MacCracken, Jr. 
PP Ea a Pee (Jan.) 12 
Making It Safe to Fly...........cecces Edward Johnson... ..(Jan.) 14 
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Foster, | 
Frame, Andrew Jay 


Fry, Earl 
Fulkerson, Roe. 
Green, Hon. Fred W 
Grieb, Joseph C 
Hamilton, Alexander 
Hendrickson, Finley C 
gr Daniel J 

Hill, Edwin F. 

~ acy George M. 
Jackson, Dr. M. F.. 
Johnston, William J 
Kennedy, John B.. 
Knoeppel, C. I 

Kohler, Hon. Walter 
Lewisohn, Adolph. . 
Lowden, Hon. Frank O 


MacCracken, William P. Jr 
McCallie, Dr. Spencer J 

McCrea, Hon. Charles 

McDavid, —— ace W. (Frontispiece 
Mott, Hon. H. 


Niemeier, Dr. }. Ww. 
Segard, Dr. C. P... 
Silver, Hon. Gray 
Smith, Andrew W VAR 
Spillman, ae? Collins 
Stedman, G. ‘ 
Townsend, Saute D. 
ye ae 
Watson, Thomas C... 
Wilson, Ralph B 
Yard, Robert Sterling 
Yoke, F, Roy...... 
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".. (April) 


. (Sept. ) 457 
. (July) 339 
. (June) 328 
. (Aug.) 388 
.(June) 284 
.(Mar.) 117 
. (May) 234 
. (July) 374 
.(July) 346 
(June) 320 
.(Aug.) 381 
.(June) 327 
. (July) 333 
(Feb.) 83 

. (June) 291 
(July) 343 
(Nov.) 560 
. (July) 375 
(Sept.) 487 
(Aug.) 395 
(June) 284 
.(April) 182 
(April) 183 
. (May) 229 
.(Oct.) 535 
(April) 185 
(July) 348 

. (Nov.) 561 
. (Aug.) 394 
. (Sept.) 449 
(April) 173 
.(June) 284 
..-(Jan.) 26 
. (Aug.) 385 
.(Jan,) 12 
.(Nov.) 560 
.(June) 294 
. (Aug.) 380 
188 
.(Feb.) 73 
. (Sept.) 450 
..(Nov.) 545 
. (Nov.) 560 
. (Sept.) 452 
.(Mar.) 132 
(April) 189 
(May) 266 
(Nov.) 583 
.(Jan.) 8 
... (July) 336 
..(Mar.) 138 
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3 simple Suggestions 
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Call by number, whenever 
you can 


Call during the less crowded 
hours of the businen day 


“lm 


TAN 
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Speak distinctly and directly 
into the mouthpiece 











Hers are three simple suggestions that are 
almost sure to help you in getting the most 
out of your telephone calls between near and 
distant towns. 

Call by number, whenever you can; it will 
save your time. It is useful to know the number, 
especially for calls that you may make fre- 
quently. “‘Information’’ will gladly give you 
the number of any person or concern you wish, 
so that you can make a note of it for the 
future. It is a convenience to your customers 
to print your own telephone number on your 
letterhead. 


want to reach are likely to be less busy. 
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Make your calls when the men you ‘aA 














Try calling before 9.30 in the morning, be- 
tween noon and 2, or shortly after 4. 

Third, speak distinctly into the telephone, 
keeping your lips close to the mouthpiece. A 
natural speaking voice such as you use in talking 
to a man across your desk makes distant calls 
as Clear as local calls. 

Remembering these three points will make 
your telephone service easier and better than 
ever. 

Inter-city calls are ideal for making appoint- 
ments. Following up visits. Clearing away mis- 
understandings. Completing buying and 
selling transactions. Bell Telephone Service 
is Convenient . . . Economical . . . Universal. 
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